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1NTRODUCTION. 


11 * ot 


G i " 


a 


FF writing upon aſubj ect, e 
five and important in its nature, 


ſo nearly intereſting to every deno- 
mination of men, and upon which 
nothing latisfactory has hitherto 
been offered to the world, the Au- 
thor is ſenfible that he has engaged 


himſelf in an arduous undertak- 
ing. At a period when a bera- 


244 


* 


lity of ſentiment predominatgs, 
- hen. men, emerging from. ob- 
A 2 keuriry. 


* 7 
W 1 


* 


like, the continual fludtuation of 


| exifterice,—is" tlie 6hject” of tlie 
Tacceeding 18 diſquiftion. its iu 


iv INTRODUCTION. 


ſcurity, ea gerly relinquiſh the er- 


rors and-prejudiegs (of their an- 
ceſtors, ſomething on the preſent 


ſubject. ſeemed. abſolutely neceſ- 


ſary, to give ſtill greater conſiſt- 
ency, tothe reaſonings and A 


— (19494 


culations o of mankind. 
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To impreſs 1 us with an ade- 


[1 0 | 


duale idea of the nature > and ex- 


S Ir” Þ animal and vegetable 


thin 88, e antiquity and düra- 
tion of the extended fcenes of 


eo” will "however | del till 


VILLE! S8 A 


more 


INTRODUCTION, y 


more eſſentially - anſwered, if, 
while obviating, the erronegys 
_ concluſions. which too univerſally 
prexail, in rgſpe& to the anti- 
quit of furrounding objects, it 
gives, a new and clearer inſight 
into e nature . —— 


: 
We : have ugh: for een, —nor 


in the opinions; of mankind, but 
in every Rep haye been guided by 
Plain ſenſe and ſimple matter of 
fact. Nor can , there exiſt A 
doubt, that, by thus giving. 2 
ns: 49 en, A in- 


bann W wn hom 2 
horowlar AS | tially 


| taphyfical, but from the moſt 
uridotbied* facts, the remote ex- 


„ Wrnebverton. 


| cally confulted. 10 what pur- 


poſe can it be, that the errors of 
dark a ges ſhould crirhp the rea- 


ſonings of men, who' live in a 
time when every thing is ſo 


mach reverſ. ed ? Truth never 
injures mankind. Tgnorance, ob- 


| ſcurity, and _ faperſtition | alone 


engender | che miſchiefs Which 
diſturb ſociety. In this enquiry 
we have- then attempted to trace, 
not from reaſonings purely me- 


iltence of animal * ve getable . 
lite, and off tlie world "felt, 


den far ſueh intention has been 


#. 
* anſwered, 


INT RODUCTION. vi 


anſwered; is left to the reader's 
886363 Mole I anoq. £ 


* 


p "Y % | ; — 6 1 Pay 
it 4 . 4 = ">| A 1 - 141 


"Here it muft however be confelF- 
| ed, chat, independent of the conſi- 


derations alreadyenumerated, the 


Author has in view other objects, 
nearly connected witn the deſign 


of this performance. The baneful 
and gloomy influence of Gothic 
barbariſm and ſuperſtition upon 
the underſtandings and the morals 
of mankind, have been perhaps 
too ſparingly touched upon. The 
diſagreeable effects of miſtaken 
zeal. and opinions, indeed, can 

57711 A oh | ſcarcely 


wi IMXDRDDWCTL ON. 


 ſearcely:becplaced!i6 tb fiikidg 
a point of view. In ſhott, cha 
manners of ſociety have been, 
and ge ill, moſt materially in- 
juned, by circumſtances, which 
the; ucry of folly, would. _ 
———_————— TOR 
ee, Sch min Bones 7 
Irrt9rmed © ET IE ma 1 #4 40 
8 att: "tie: cen 
Hffelf, iff me fer ſudcesding 
Obſervations have but a tendency 
16 thike the fixed! prejudices: of 
his ' fellogoredrures 1 to aſſuage 
me remaining rurbulence of ig 
narance und error; and xhug e 
ne E Fs ſmooth 


INTRODUCTION, ix 


' ſmooth the way to that refine- 
ment, which eflentially contri- 
butes to the peace, ſafety, and 
welfare of the human ſpecies. 
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4 : 3 2 
HE traditions concerning an 
| original formation of things 
have ever been connected with the 
poarious opinions of mankind. . Nor 
exiſts there any people without ſome 
er, W.- confuſed 


% 


75 


2 THE ANTIQUITY AND 


confuſed ideas as to the circumſtances 
of the world, and Nature's firſt ex- 


27 | * 
: iſtence.. . rr 11 * 
- ' * »# g $1 24 1 | Y/ | * # þ 
"4 Fi * 433 * 4 . 1 4 „ 4 F a4 4 
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Thrown into the myſterious "IM 


8? 3 PY 


of life, paſſing themſelves, through the 


ſtate of infancy, to the different ſtages 


of their being ; it 8 natural for 
mankind to dive into. the boundleſs 


ocean of antiquity, in ſearch of the in- 


fancy of or, [Uhequal however 
to the taſk of reaſoning pertinently, 


on a matter of fuch Intricate inveſti- 


gation, they heedleſsly adopt the reign- 
ing principles. Unfortunately, the 


oral tratlitions of the unpoliſhed and 
the written tracts of the civilized parts 
vf-the Raman ſpecies, in theſe -parti- 
—_—_ a pretenſion to re- 


Daltitgo⸗ - finement. 


* 


DURATION OFTHE WORLD. 3 


finement- Deſcending to the minuteſt 
circumſtances, the ſages of various 
countries fix with certainty the epoch 
of the extraordinary birth; and in 
doing this, they nee contra 
* one another. 


| Win gravity can they tell. us * 
Place where Nature took firſt her ori 


gin; intimately are they 8 
with the actors in the ſcene, - they 
know the duration, the little incidents 
of their lives,—they- draw from cir- 
cumſtances of their conduct the moſt 
important concluſions, —and they trace 
their own lineal deſcent from their 
firſt imaginary parents. In ſhort, 
theſe events are fixed, either in the 

traditions or the written hiſtories of 
= B 2 ä 


0 


\ 


4 Tu ANTIQUITY AND 


their reſpective countries, with a chro- 
n un 


P I 7 : 


„Nor if 3 at, if che 
ſtrangeſt inconſiſtencies occur in all 
theſe narrations. Fabricated in the 
rude infancy of ſociety, they contra- 


| dict, in an uncommon degree, the 
plaineſt and moſt ſimple truths of na- 


ture. And the ſenfible inquirer, from 


a thouſand ſources, is ſufficiently con- 


vinced of the little dependence, which 


ought to be ee 1 + contra- 


2 Eier! 


14 4 
5 3 1 * ? 


The eas dolles RY of na- 


: tions concerning the origin of worlds, 
ſhould be ranked but among the groſ- 
{eſt errors of mankind. They only 


8 | — 
3281 2 erve 
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DURATION OF THE WORLD. 5 


ſerve to ſhew us the operations of the 

human mind in a barbarous age, the 

ſuperſtitious folly that predominated. 

How diſagreeable then would be the 

taſk of a tedious comment, upon the 

dreams and ſuperſtitions of 13 
baubarkan | | 


cl in the courſe of the . 
| ceeding obſervations, to place the mat- 
ter in its juſt point of view, I de- 
cline the unneceſlary taſk of canvaſſing 
the. particulars of ridiculous opinions, 
however e en e | 

Here let me obſerve, : 1 this is 
done out of a principle widely dif- 
ferent from that which actuates the 
maſs of writers, Staggered with the 
Tx idea 


betral in their ſentiments, upon theſe 


. 6 TAE ANTIQUIVY AND: . 


idea of contradicting notions ſo gene- 
naly adopted, and Which long have 
been diſguiſed under the maſk of an 
elevated authority; poſſeſſed of ſome 
gothic and prevailing ideas, that the 
eſſential ſecurity for virtue and good 
morals is univerſal ignorance and ſu- 

perſtition! perhaps influenced not a 
little by the dread of the cenſures of 
the prejudiced part of mankind, whoſe 
very cenſure and diſapprobation, if 
they reflect any thing, reflect diſtin 
guiſhed luſtre; in ſhort, to avoid-ima- 
ginary ſtains, upon their character, 


men, otherwiſe ſenſible, and even li- 


occaſions, give to the errors of delu- 
| fion too ready an aſſent. They ſuffer _ 
tinferves to "09 carried away, at the 
E | E A expence 


DURATION OF'THE WORLD. = 
expones of reaſon and ſuund judgment, 
hy the tarrent af — 8 and. 
1 li St63gizs: 


tri 35 Ai 


ids the caſe is * different uh 
the. real ' philafapher, Regardlefs of 
the vnlce of falſchnod-and: of folly, he 
liſtens with : rapture ta that of nature 
and of truth, under whatever circum- 
ſtances they may be concealed. He 
1s well convinced, that men are inva- 
riably virtuous, in proportion as they 
have clear perceptions of things; That 
the true principles of morals neither 
can be practiſed, enforced, nor un- 
derſtood, in an age of barbariſm and 
ſuperſtition ; That the human ſpecies, 
in ſuch ineligible circumſtances, miſ- 


take the real objects of happineſs or 
B 4 virtue; 


* 
= 
virtue; 
% 


THE ANTIQUITY AND © 


ſo far from protecting 
or enlivening the moment of exiſtence, 


precipitate themſelves into gloomy me- 


lancholy or headlong deſtruction. In 


| ſhort, he is moſt fully ſatisfied, that 
ay. RA or ſti 3 


: 


mable, Which has not for its baſis the 


ſolid foundations of nature and 
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— 


SECTION 


The 1 ee 


Hos have I induſtriouſly avoided 

commenting minutely upon the 
opinions « of this or that country, in re- 
ſpect to an original formation of things; ; 
and in doing this, have deviated from 
a prevailing cuſtom. To inveſtigate 
2 ſubject 3 in the ſimple tract of reaſon | 
and of nature, has ſcarcely been eſteem- 
ed ſufficient. Solicitous formally to 

confute the doctrines of others, which 
| might ſeem to claſh with their own, 
writers have too 'often facrificed the 
12828 perſpicuity 


20 
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perſpicuity of their ſubje& to tedious 
and n * | 

Mankind indeed, I once poſ- 
ſeſſed of notions, though of the moſt 
abſurd nature, are apt to think them- 
ſelves injured and neglected, by, paſſing 
in filence their reſpective opinions. 
But I think it will be readily granted 
me, that ſome opinions are beſt treated 
with er 


— wen . forlake the 
ſuppleſt truths of nature, when they 
become bigottedly attached to a fa- 
vourite ſyſtem, or to ſome reigning _ 
ſuperſtition, what arguments can coun- 


| Ia. SME ee what energy of 
truth 
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truth or reaſon enfbre ce conviction! 
To point out their abſurdities, but ri- 


vets them in their errors i Nr to 
bn þ ny is! a fruitleſs labour. 


The antiquity of the world, of 
animated nature, and the extended 
ſcenes of exiſtence, I ſhall, then, with- 
out further ceremony, endeavour to 
inveſtigate, 7 | 


9 


** the obſcure 1 of human 
radiion,—and | EIA 
3 From | 5 e examination of 
the various productions, which nature 
has preſented to our inſpection. 
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direct our firſt attention to the fleet- 


ons, the t teſtimony of the 
human ſpecies. Let us then inquire 


into the manner of receiving ſuch 


 reftimony, or duch traditions, from 


* 
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Mi" as” of all others unqueſtion- 


ably the moſt 3 important, thoſe” of re- 
ideas through the weckum of 
literary characters, and tlius convey- 
ing intereſting facts to poſterity, would 
ſeem, from limited obſervations, to 
have had their origin in the Eaſt. 
Yet the reaſonings throughout this in- 
quiry will make us heſitate in deter- 


mining, whether this has really been 


* 


* 


- 


ad 


pa 


#J 
wy 
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the caſe; At all events, it muſt evi- 
dently appear to a perſon, who has been 
accuſtomed to examine into human 
nature, with an attentive and pene- 
trating eye, that theſe valuable acqui- 
ſitions. could not at any time, in any 
country, nor among any collection of 
individuals, have poſſibly been attained 
till after a long ſeries of civilized ex- 
ertions. And when ſuch civilization 
once is attained, to what unſpeakable 
fluctuations is it ſubject! Many ages 
are men knit together in ſociety; before 
conſiderable improvements of any ſort 
take place; but ere the refinement of 
regiſtering ideas, perhaps an eſſential 
cauſe of man's ſuperiority in the ſeale 
of nature, can ever be ſuppoſed to 
have had exiftence, the arts of ſocial 
iir 5 5 
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15. muſt nl been ehe ab 
vanced. {$1 $ $659: 011289 cr wth . 


#1} 
oF * * 
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In proof ef this eee SY 


had gone ſome conſiderable length in 


many of the arts of poliſhed: ſociety, 
hed yet made no farther progreſs in 
the art of. writing, than that of de- 


Unsating, with various coloured fear 


chers, the n wiſhed 
ne, 


v7 03-5 416 25 990 
C „ — OE 


24180 16.5. 


© What tors can we 1 W 
| to know, win any Sieg of hiſ- 
tary or antiquity ere this epoch 


ſervations, by the intelligent man, is 


caution. But the accounts of things 


Knowledge derived from written ob- 


* 
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which flow from a diſtant tradition 
are well known to be the moſt gla - 
tingly abſurd, and to bring ſcuree 4 
1 of truth . remote de- 
3 | 


1 


FOILS FER 3 fs. : the - 
impoſſibility of coming at any eſſen- 
tial knowledge of the matter in que» 
ſtion, from the e of human tra- 
dition! nas 7 10 ano 


75 


"Wa ch of that Ny 
neceſſity of un extended civilization, 
to give even the minuteſt origin - to 
the art of writing or regiſtetimg uf 1 | 
ideas, a little knowledge of the world f 
is ſufficient to convince us, that hu | | 
man ſociety has been, and is Rilly in 


a con- 


1 
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2 contitiued revolution. Empires riſe 
and fall, barbariſm and civilization, 
knowledge and ſuperſtition, riches and 
poverty, alternately ſucceed each other. 
Is it poſſible then for us, from a. li- 
mited experience, to fix with aſ- 
ſurande, what events have happened, 
may or may not i expected? Can 
ve amid daily revolutions, look back- 
wards" or forwards wg but a few. mil- 
lions of years, and fix with the ſha- 
dow of probability the ſtate of arts 
and ſeiences, or of human ſociety, at 
ſuch periods? And what, let me aſk; 
are millions of years, compared with 
the endleſs periods of eternal duration? 
Tue literary advances of the preſent 
day may fade, incidents totallß 
unſoteſeen. Our boaſted an. | 


2900 £ 


at 
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at ſome future period, may no longer 

exiſt. It is well known that the learn- 
0 ing of the Greeks and Romans was in 
danger of entirely periſhing, by the 
inundations of barbarous nations. For- 
tunately, however, ſome few monu- 
ments of their literary accompliſh- 
ments have been preſerved to us. Let 
had theſe convulſions continued a little 
longer, had they but been a little more 
violent, ſhould we have known what 
had paſſed among thoſe celebrated na- 
tions, even a few centuries before us, 
and in the vicinity of our native 
country? The Romans and the Greeks 
were but of yeſterday, and we, by 
the mereſt accident in the world, know 
[3 fow-of their tranſactions? * 


C That 
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That the mechanical arts depend 
[eſſentially upon the ſtate of literary 
refinement, will be readily granted. 
Could a people then be deprived of 
the latter without a conſiderable decay 
of che former? Let when light: cir- 
cumſtances of improvement aceiden- 
tally ſpring up among a barbarous 
people, it is natural for fable and tra- 
dition to aſcribe to them a much or 
origin W * trus one. 


"Sel then are the 8 foundas 
tions for the inconſiſtent arguments: of 
thoſe, who, turning their attention to 
the momentary tranſactions of Greece 
and Rome, loſe fight of the tranſactions 
of every ſurrounding nation, and of 
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the uniform and n opera 
tons of nature ! 


Were I. 8 in * leaſt dit. 
| poſed to pay any ſort of deference to 
the dreams of ſurrounding nations, or 
to lay a ſtreſs upon reaſohings drawn 
from the teſtimony of the ignorant 
part of mankind z did I even ſo much 
as expect to meet. with any thing in 
the ſmalleſt degree ſatisfactory, as to 
the antiquity of the world, the human 
ſpecies or an extended ſucceſſion of 
events, from ſuch a channel, which 
nation, let me aſk, of thoſe at pre- 
ſent exiſting, out of the vaſt aſſemblage, | 
has the greateſt claim to ſo eee 
an attention? 


C 2 . 
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How inſuperable the difficulty even 
to anſwer this ſimple queſtion, or to 


fix upon the ſociety of men, whoſe 
written obſervations have ſurvived the 
wreck of time, or whoſe records are 
of the higheſt antiquity ! Nor indeed 
is li at all eſſential to our purpoſe that 
we ſhould de ſo. The difpute, could = 
it be abſolutely determined, has not 
the ſmalleſt reference to the object of 


than matter of eurioſity; and that eu- 
riofity could only point out to us 3 
collection of individuals, WhO had an 
carly pretenſion to extended refine- 
ment. Antecedent to them, other 
nations might, however, fill have ex- 
| iſted, whoſe civilization, and whoſe 
 kiterature, 5 


our inquiry, the real antiquity of the 
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literature, had been abſorbed, or ſwal- 


lowed up, in the convulſions and re- 
volutions of is world, wt 


The ada of . ad the 


written mountains of Arabia, were 
monuments of once an - enlightened 
people; yet neither do we fully under- 
ſtand the inſcriptions upon the former, 
nor the hieroglyphics upon the latter. 
In all probability, theſe may have a 
ſtill juſter claim to antiquity, than an) 
written books or records that are ex- 
tant. But how ſtrongly muſt the fu- 
tility: of having recourſe, on the ſub- 
of mankind appear, fince (as it will be 
the buſineſs of this inquiry to demon- 
. che very materials of the pyra- 

| V 3 mids, 
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mids; the. written rocks themſelves, 
and even the mountains upon Which 
ſuch engravings are viſible, have each 

of them been as regularly and pro- ; 
greſſively formed as - were e en- 


3 


e to Sir Hatt 


* 
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Then wha are we to think ef hase 
Europeans with whom modern annals 
have made us aequainted? How li- 
mited have been their knowledge and | 
underſtandings! | How inexpreſſibly 
abſurd the barbarous impreſſions what 
they have received! In ſhort, trivial 

cireumſtanees alone have turned their 

eyes and undiſtinguiſſing credulity to 

channels, from whence nothin i _ | 
| N can * be derived, | | 


4 
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The Chineſe, who have long been 
eſtabliſhed in a beautiful and regular 
ſociety, - have records of that ancient 
date, which - ought to have ſtaggered 
ſuch prevailing and ſuch ill-grounded 
pretenſions. Many of theſe, indeed, 
would appear to extend (as it has been 
repeatedly ſuggeſted) to an ur 
2 mme. 


A 


Let e the Chineſe may Gotta to. 
have the moſt undiſputed claim to this 
remote refinement, recent obſervations, | 
and thoſe. of a nature the moſt, truly 
authentic, have ſtrongly attracted diſ- 
tinguiſhed and merited attention to 
other Eaſtern nations. Writers of cre- 
dit and diſtinction, whoſe particular 
ſituations in the Eaſt Indies gave them 

C4 accceſe 
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opened to us che unqueſtionable anti» 
quity af the people of that country. 
Circumſtances have, however, recently | 
tranſpired, which hold gut en n 
mne Nuri 


* 


88 
| -*Thixranflation A Gentoo! * Jaws 
evidently carries ſo curious a ſubject 
to what ſome would be diſpoſed ta 
call a ſingular extent; - Yet ſuch-limit- 
ed antiquity can never ſurpriſe any but 
thoſe who, from the general nature f 
things, have not previouſſy been pre- 
* to look oy . ſuch e 


' The jus rune ofthe in 


1 1 f 


2 910 1 N g | 
a 5 | 


_ acces to ſuch. intelligence, had long 20 
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im which he had been long and inti- 
mately converſant, in his preliminary 
treatiſe has made _—_ nas man 
een | 
atmo d ane nung? 
a © The Hindoos, as. * as the Chi- 

0  neſe,” lays he, haye ever laid claim 
te, an antiquity infinitely more le- 
* mote. than. is authoriſed by, che be- 
lief of the reſt of mankind. It is 
* certain, however, that theſe two na- 
tions have been acquainted with let- 
a ters from A yery carly period, and 
7 that their annals . have. Never been 
Y diſturbed or deſtroyed by any known 
1 revolution. And though we * may 
* come to the peruſal of their records 
© armed with every argument, and 
6 aer even to prejudiee againſt the 
ple ©. -* y admiſſion 


” 


- W * 
* 


5 
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6 RES of their pretenſions, and 
at the fame. time placing the. moſt 

« implicit reliance -upon the chrono- 
* logy as generally received; yet their 
* plauſible accoufits of thoſe remote 
c ages, and their undeviating confi- 
© dence in their own afſertions, never 
© can fall to make ſome impreſſion, 
rn 


22 a Carer inifight. * PT 203 30 Þ 
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* Sagas; of a Ike nature are not 
| * totally without foundation, even in 
« the Weſtern world; and the con- 
© {cientions ſeruples of the hiſtorio- 
© graph er of Mount Etna (as men- 
q ' tioned | in a te ee * +6 will 


— 


o * 6 * 
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© always be of ſoine- weight in 1 
ſcale * nn #1 616.61 


Like the reſt of mankind, the Gen- 
toos, too, have rude ſketches of a 
creation. Their fabulous and extra- 
vagant narrative obtains among them 
the moſt-implicit credit, notwithſtand- 
ing it is evidently n. with glaring 
—— ; 383 rer £4 25:0 17 


Though already I * RY a 
fixed determination of avoiding a for- 
mal comment upon ſuch vague and 
ridiculous opinions, yet a ſimple nar- 
rative of the notions of theſe people 
may ſerve as a parallel to the notions 
of others. And indeed, of all the 
abſurd and imaginary ſyſtems with 

8 which 


2 run ANTIQUITY t 
- which we are acquainted, in _ 
to this ſubject, it carries with it 
as _— the. face of pgs 
a to ) their notions, Aer the 
earth and the heavens were formed, a 
— called Burmba. 
980 thin pore as, mankind, 
together with the innumerable beaſts, 
= ws __ 
; 4: 38 9 
-1Theinhabitantaof ladia;homever, af. 
8 much more elevated ſtation in 
che ſcale of exiſtence than other nations, 
hom they ſtyle tho reprobate-part of 
- the human/ ſpeciel. The moſt diſtin- 
 guiſhed of their tribes came from the 
. 
ew x reft 
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reſt were the offspring of his thighs 
and of his _” | 


Thus then are they poſitive, and 
as clear as we, in the exiſtence of 
things with” in fact never had ex- 
iſtence | NN | 


Nets pete reckon the duration 
of che world by four diſtinct periods. 
They admit in the calculation of -its 
age ſeven millions two: hundred * 
ind thouſand MES © 


It is needleſs to "ug * b 
muſt unavoidably have taken place in 
this enumeration ; yet we cannot here 
CE admire the ſagacity of men, 
ma Point the moſt truly in- 

e dereſting, 


Who, 


. 
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tereſting, approach ſomething nearer 
to nature and ſublimity, than the vain 
and ſuperſtitious inhabitants of the 
VO W if 


„ Rajate Prickutt, continues our au- 
or, who, though ranked as a mo- 


5 dern 1 in the records of India, is vet 


known to have lived upwards of four 
© thouſand years ago, was no' leſs 
anxious than modern philoſophers | 
© are, to pieree through the obſcurity 


e and to trace the progreſs 
1 of the world from its infancy. At | 


© his inſtigation, a work was com- 
© poſed by à learned Bramin, con- 


© taining the hiſtory of India through 


the preceding periods, with the ſue- 


6; cefſion of che ſeveral Rajahs, and 
| __* the 
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* thie duration of their reigns. This 
eurious hiſtory ſtill ſubſiſts, divided 
into twelve books and three thou» | 
4 band and er — 


17 40 


How . then muſt al this ap- 
pear to men whoſe ideas are cramped 
by the fetters of ſuperſtition! who 
have been taught from their infancy 
to believe, that Nature i is but in the 
very dawn of her exiſtence; and that 
a few thouſand years are the utmoſt 
extent of her duration: in ſhort, who, 


_ - incapableof taking any extended views 


whatever, dream but of - thoſe un- 
meaning incidents that have momen- 
tarily preceded their own. No ſooner, 
indeed, are they informed, that an hiſ- 
tory ſtill exiſts compoſed four thouſand 
if; 4 388 54 Fears 
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| Fears ago, and that traces 
bt millions of ) years, 

than, inftantly they revolt at the idea; 
Yn and, placing a confidence in the dreams 
of their ignorant predeceſſors, are in- 
ſienſible to che voice of reaſon, and to | 
we __— operations of nature. A 
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ſhe has had but a beginning, -as it were 
of yeſterday. Indeed fo elear are they 
about theſe fundamental points, that 
they are perfectly well acquainted 
even with the very years and days 
of her origin, and prophetically do 


they dream about the een 
of the exiſtenee of nature ! 


How gladly then would an igno- 
rant and ſuperſtitious | part of the 

human ſpecies, impoſe upon the un- 

derſtandings of the reſt !—How ſtre- 
nuous their exertions to degrade, h 
to debaſe mankind! Fain would they 
perſuade us, that Nature is but of 
ſome thouſand years duration; that 
the only human actors in exiſtence 


have been a few ſurrounding nations, 
D a part 
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A part of them | triflingly civilized, 
and others totally . abſorbed in the 
groſſeſt ignorance and barbariſm ; 

ſome indeed poſſeſſed of undigeſted 8 
records, others altogether devoid of 
them; and all of whoſe records, 
| actions, and ideas, have but e 


dawned upon their own. 


Can then ſuch reaſoners poſſibly 

be ſaid to have any pretenſion to 
right reaſon? How blind to the na- 
ture of their own exiſtence! How 
totally deprived of any ſort of notion, 
either as to their relative ſituation in 
life, or the eternal revolutions of be- 
ings and events! 


m 
o 
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SECTION 


The Third, 


FJ oWEVER high the European, 
the Egyptian, the Indian, the 
Chineſe, the Aſiatic, or in ſhort any 
exiſting records may ſeem to extend, 
when compared with notions which 
generally prevail, in ſpite of every 
thing that 1s reaſonable or conſiſtent ; 
yet I flatter myſelf the unprejudiced 
| enquirer will haye been ſufficiently 
convinced, both from what has al- 
ready been ſaid, and from his own 
obſervations, That human teſtimony 
D 2 or 


36 THE ANTIQUITY AND 
or tradition, even granting them 
their utmoſt latitude, are but of the 
moſt limited extent; that -it is only 
in the advanced ſtate of refinement, 
that the art of writing could, at any 
time, or in any country, poſſibly 
have taken its origin; and that this 
valuable acquiſition, important as it 
is, is ſubject to the moſt OH 74 
9 


| kn * it does but in a temporary 
and imperfect manner preſerve the 
fleeting acions of mankind, and 
make them, as it were, for a moment 
ſurvive themſelves. The innume- 
rable ages of barbariſm, and igno- 
rance; the multiplied ſucceſſions of 
Ka unrecorded part of the human 


— 
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ſpecies, emerge not from their obli- 
vion. No more traces of their exiſt- 
ence remain to us, than if they had 
never exiſted. Themſelves, the 
place, the time, the circumſtances of 
their paſſage, are for ever loſt to the 
reaſonings, and to the contemplation 
of mankind. 


Important and deciſive as ſuch 
trains of reaſoning certainly are, 
they ſeem not, as I can recollect, 
to have been ſufficiently attended 
to. From them however may 
be inferred, and without the 
ſmalleſt hazard of - plauſible contra- 
diction, circumſtances of the moſt 
truly philoſophical nature: In ſhort, 
independent of every other conſi- 

> 3 : deration, 
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deration, hot Uiſtinguiſhed light do 

they not throw upon the Teal anti- 
quity of the world, and of the human 

race ! For, though beyond momentary 

periods every thing lies hid in un- 

diſtinguiſhed darkneſs, yet is there 
room for reaſon's operation. She an- 
nounces, without the ſhadow. of heſi- 
tation, That the human ſpecies, and 
the other branches of animated na- 
ture, fluctuating in their increaſe and 
decreafe, their barbariſm and refine- 
ment, actually may have flouriſhed, 
amid the unceaſing revolutions of na- 


ture, through endleſs periods of ex 
iſtence, 
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SECTION 
The Fourth, | 


| > Le ſufficiently ſhewn the ex- 
treme folly of expecting any thing 
in the leaſt to our purpoſe, from all that 
has been written by thoſe, who have 
inconſiſtently been called the an- 
cient part of mankind, either as to 
the circumſtances of their own, or 
the world's firſt exiſtence ; and hav- 
ing demonſtrated the very limited ex- 
tent of human tradition, allowing it 
even its utmoſt latitude; I come to 
the ſecond, and indeed the import- 
ant part of our enquiry: the lights 
N D 4 that 
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| that may be received from an atten- 
tive examination of ſurrounding ob- 
jects. AA 


But, in every part of that branch 
of natural knowledge, which our en- 
quiry obliges us to have recourſe to, 
we cannot without aſtoniſhment. re- 
flect, that the moſt important truths 
ſeem never to have been ſufficiently 
known or illuſtrated. Moderns alone, 
and thoſe. our immediate predeceſſors 
and contemporaries, have indeed poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of facts of an inte- 
reſting nature; though perhaps nothing 
can be poſſibly conceived more vague 
and undecifive, than the little uſe that 
they have made of them. 


1 4 , 
- 63 
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Ihe veſtiges, for inſtance, of the 
animals. and vegetables, both of the 

land and ſea, have been met with 
within the contexture of every ſpecies 
of ſtone, and other matter, conſtitut- 
ing the various countries of the world: 
Vet what juſt concluſions: have we 
been able to draw from ſuch ſingular 
appearances? What have the more 
enlightened; done, from whom more 
might have been expected, but gazed 
with wonder and admiration, and 
confeſſed themſelves: bewildered in. a 
labyrinth of doubt and uncertainty ? 
In ſhort, the clear and ſimple infer- 
ences that might have been deduced, 
have been loſt amid the dreams of 


ſyſtem and of ſuperſtition. 


* In 
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In the: Ile of Caldey, and elſe- 

* where, about Tenby in Pembroke- 
_ © ſhire, the fiſhes of the fea have been 
found in. ſolid marble, on the face 
of the broken-fea-cliffs, four hun- 
dred yards below the upper ſurface 
of the rocks. Nor were they only 
< obſerved on the face of theſe rocks; 
but even more or leſs throughout 
© the whole maſs or extent of them. 


his is manifeſt from divers parts 
© of the rocks, which have been hewn 
? down by workmen, for making 
lime, and from other pieces caſually 
fallen from the cliffs *. 


tn 
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In ſtone too of a totally different 
nature from marble or limeſtone, 
the vegetable impreſſions, and the re- 
mains of land animals are every 
where obvious. And, what is equally 
ſingular, coal no where, and iron 
probably never occurs, but in the beds 
of matter, that are thus impreſſ- 
ed with ſuch land animals and ve- 
getables. In ſhort, * ſince it ap- 
* pears evident, that all the beds of 
+ ſtone and clay, accompanying coal, 
© univerſally abound with vegetable 
forms, it ſeems to indicate, that 
_ © coals were originally derived from 
the vegetables thus enveloped in the 
* ſtone or clay; and we may lay as 
n of * ahn of iron, for the 

| + ſame 


1 


* 
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«ſame beds mn e iron 
S ee 


How univerſal then is the exiſtence 
ef ſuch curious | occurrences ! How 


deciſive and important the philoſophy 
that they ſuggeſt! The appearance 
of animal impreſſions, within the con- 
texture of every ſpecies of ſtone, de- 
monſtratively indicates the pr 


formation, not only of ſtone in 3 
ral, but of the various countries of 


the world. It is unneceſſary to com- 
ment any farther, in this place, upon 
the preceding facts; it is the object 
of the ſucceeding obſervations, to 


| nn N im- 


a o Whitehurſt. 
3 8 portant 


2 


ig obſervations, or from that diffidence 
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portant. operations of nature, and of 
the eternal fluQuation of things. 


It is neceſſary however to premiſe, 
that, to ſpeculative minds natural facts, 
in variety of inſtances, have ever ſug- 
geſted their antiquity. Vet, whether 
from the limited extent of natural 


which ingenious men ſometimes find 
in entertaining ideas ſubverſrve of the 
general opinions; moſt certain it is, 
antiquity ſeem to have been but little 
underſtood, either as to the philoſophy 
they unavoidably confirmed, or that 
equally intereſting ſucceſſion of time, 
which cool diſquiſition might have 
brought them to ſupport. 

1200S | Out 
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Out of the variety of facts that thus 
convey more extended reaſonings than 
would at firſt appear, let us mention 
thoſe, which were ſome time ago can- 
didly offered to the world by an au- 
thor of - credit *. Such facts, how- 
ever curious in themſelves, will ever 
be found but of limited and infignifi- 
cant ' antiquity. Yet when taken in 
a philoſophical point of view, when 
brought in ſupport of reaſonings of an 
extended and. intereſting nature, they 
moſt undoubtedly become of the very 
firſt importance; and even throw the 
ſtrongeſt light, both upon natural 
knowledge and upon the whole . | 
of ys 


* Brydone's Tour. | 


Speaking 
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Speaking of the lava of Mount 
Etna, it is obſerved, © That the ſur- 
© face of that black and barren matter, 
in proceſs of time, becomes the moſt 
fertile earth imaginable. But that 
the period required to bring it to its 
© utmoſt perfection may be judged of, 


* when a diſtrict of vaſt extent is yet 
covered with a very ſcanty ſoil, 
© though mentioned by Diodorus Si- 
culus, and the ancient Sicilian wri- 
© ters, to have burſt from Etna in the 
© time of the ſecond Punic war, when 


La) 


KA 


Syracuſe was beſieged by the Ro- 
©, mans. This is a ſpace of two thou- 
« ſand years; and, in all probability, 
© it will require ſome hundred years 
yet, before the: earth is rich enough 
to render it of any uſe to the pro- 
9 4 i prietors. 
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en. But what e 0o.- 
© a pit ſunk near Jaci of a great 


| © depth? They pierced through ſeven 
© diſtin& lavas, one over the other, 
the ſurfaces of which were parallel, 


o 
- . 


© thick bed of fine rich earth. The 

© eruption which formed the loweſt of 
© theſe, if we may be allowed to rea- 
* fon from analogy, muſt have flowed 
from the mountain at leaſt fourteen 
* thouſand years ago.” 


- The a . e PA 
ſerves, © That the progreſs and form- 


ation of this fertile ſoil is poffibly as 
* follows: | The lava, being a very 
porous ſubſtance, eaſily catches. the 


* duſt that ia carried about by the 


«<1 wind, 


and moſt of them covered with a 


3 
E. 
1 

1 
IY 
4 

XZ 
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* wind, which at firſt only yields a 
© kind of moſs; this rotting, and by 
© degrees increaſing the ſoil, ſome 
© ſmall meagre vegetables are next 
produced, which, rotting in their 
turn, are likewiſe converted into 
© ſoil” 


- What is the proportion of a few 
' thouſand years, compared with the end- 
leſs periods of eternal exiſtence, — the 
unbounded revolution of events, —chat 
vaſt ſucceſſion of time and of inci- 
dents, which it is the object * this 
n to Wuſtrate K 


5 n then of the trifling 
conſideration of ſo limited a period, 


* have | in the preſent inſtance a cu- 
| 'E rious 
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tious ſpecimen of the, gradual produce 

tion of a vegetable foil. or earth, It 
matters not whether nature is directly 
uniform in the time or in the mode 
of producing ſuch a ſoil. We have 
at preſent only calmly to contemplate 
the quantity of ſimilar earth that iv 
met with in the world. It will here- 


after be demonſtrated, that nature, as 
ſhe was progreſſive in the produQion 
An ee e eee 


8 57 n 133 1 wb- 
ſtance and earth exiſting. Impreſſed 
with ſuch ideas, how ſtrikingly muſt 
we ſee the true importance of ſuch 
natural facts, their ſingular reſer- 
ence both to philoſophy . anti 
N A 


Taken 
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Taken in any other Point of view, 
the. preceding ubſervations at tna 
only prove, and that in a very li- 
mited degree, the antiquity of a 
ſingle mountain; that mountain, as 
well as its eruptlons, the effect of 
uniform operations, — the gradual 
produẽt of time and of natural cauſes, 
and but a mere firework compared with 
the burning mountains of the Andes. 


M. Condamine ſeems to have 
been the GE nabend who cb 
into a pertinent diſcuſſion of the 
ſubjed of volcanos. Among other 
ingenious obſervations, he tells us; 
© That it is impoſſible for any ane 
who has attentively examined the 
productions of. Veſurius, not to 

SE © © be 
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© be ſatisfied of a perfect reſemblance 
© between them and thoſe he will 
© meet with at every ſtep in his way 
from Naples to Rome, from Rome 
to Viterbo, frem Rome to Lo- 
© retto, &c. 75 #21 88-1 


It then nexeſfarily follows, that 
© all this part of Italy has been ruined 
© by yolcanos. Thoſe plains now ſo 
© ſmiling and fertile in olive trees, 
© mulberry trees, and vines, like the 
s hills at preſent about Veſuvius, have 
© like. them been overſpread with 
© burning inundations, and bear as 
* they. do, not only within but on 
their ſurface, infallible marks of 
9. fiery torrents whoſe waves are now 
© fixed and conſolidated. 
EE > © When 
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When 1 ſee, continues he, on 
an elevated plane, a circular baſon 
* ſurrounded with calcined rocks; 
the verdure with which the neigh- 
* bouring, helds are covered impoſes 
'S not upon me; I inſtantly perceive 
6 the x ruins of an ancient volcano. 


„In ſhort, I look upon the Ap- 

© pennines as a chain of. volcanos, 
* like that of the Cordeliers of Peru 
1 and Chili, which run from North 
q to South the whole length of 
F ob America, 


«a. It is not therefore in Italy alone 
« that the veſtiges of calcination and 
t vitrification are to be met with; 


E 3 but 


a "THE 6 WETUUIVE KINe ! 0 
but alſo in places vrhere vblcariog 
have never been ns to fave 


Bon ile "ff 
'S 1 . 
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| ul: D234 enn 
11 has fince however become a 


fact well known to naturaliſts, that 
calcined rocks, pumice fone, and 
lava, the undoubted veſtiges of vol 
catios, hate every where preſented, : 


In ſhort, innumerable are the ſpeci- 


. 


mens of the remote exiſtence of ex- 
tinguiſhed eruptions, as well in this 5 
iſland as in France, Germany, 


North America, the Welt Indies, 
the late diſcovered Iſlands in the 


South Seas, and in every e ahi & 
_ the world, | 
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If it is not criminal, then, in 
theſe days of ignorance as to fuch 
matters, ta ſpeak in the language of 
reaſon and philoſophy, volcanos in 
any. particular | diſtrict are but of 
_ momentary exiſtence, The fleeting 
children of Nature, they have their 
riſe, their progreſs, their extinction. 
Their influence is important, their 
remains are almoſt every where vi- 
fible, their e perhaps uni» 
. 


1 the . lapſe and _ 
the advance of time, to the ignorant 
and to the wondering world, their iſſu- 
ing flames ever have been, and ever 
will continue to be, matter of ſur- 
prize |. a 

E 4 Sir 
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Sir William Wen in his Ob. 
ſervations on Mount Veſuvius, has 
mentioned facts of a nature very 
 fimilar to thoſe already ſuggeſted, 
As ſome of theſe, | however, carry 

with them the ſtamp of antiquity, 
| Impreſs us with ſome curious ideas 
as to the ſingular influence of yol- 
canos, and, what is ſtill of far 
greater conſequence ' and nearer. to 
the purpoſe, afford us a ſpecimen of 
the progreſſion of nature in the form- 
ation of her productions, and thus 
till * better prepare us for tlie ex- 
tended views that are to be taken, 
26 they are by no means | unworthy c our 

attention, - F 


- ©: 


Ped 
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It would require, fays Sir Wil- 
nun; | ny .. cloſe application 
to give a proper and truly philo- 
+ ſophical aceount of the volcanos 
* in" the neighbourhood of Naples; 
+ but I am fure ſuch an hiſtory 
might be * ſupported by de- 
. monſtration, would | deſtroy 
every ſyſtem hitherto upon the 
$ ſubjet. We have an opportunity 
© of ſeeing volcanos in all their dif- 
6 ferent ſtates. I have been this 
© ſummer in the iſland Iſchia; it is 
about eighteen miles round, and 
its whole baſe is lava. The great 
mountain in it, near as high as 
£ Veſuvius, I am convinced was 
f thrown up by degrees. 


© A ce» 


38 
- [1 Ta An r vontl 
work, now living at Naples, N 
3 of his account of the 
; non of Veſuvius, has obſerved, 
ane 4 e — 
La at che depth of à hundred 
* a. lava was diſcovered, and 
K r after that. beet ſo Shat in 
; red . the lavas of 4 erup- 

l tions were found. From the ſitu- i 

e this convent it is clear 
f beyond a doubt, that the lavas 
a proceeded from the mountain called 
the reach of any exiſting volcano. 
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BB 2, Cd, © From 
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59 
From theſe circumſtances,” ſays 
Sir William, and from repeated 
* obſervations I have made in the 
$ neighbourhood of Veſuvius, I am 

* ſure that no virgin earth is to be 
found; and chat all is compoſed 
of differem beds of erupted mat- 
| ter, even to a great depth oy 
f * ire of the * 


Wie t : WW of every pro- 
ſpect that volcanos thus long ago 
extinguiſhed muſt unavoidably pre- 
ſent, we have here once more a 
curious ſpecimen of that truly per- þ 
tinent and intereſting train of rea- 
ſoning, which alternate layers of 
vegetable earth gradually formed 
put of ſubſtances of a nature totally 

2 different, 
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different, or that iſlands, mountains, 
or countries of lava covered with 
_ vaſt beds of ſuch vegetable ſoil, un- 
avoidably ſuggeſt. Another curious 
{cene preſented from the preced- 
ing facts, and which ought not to 
eſcape ys, is the | preſent poſition 
of the ſea; that element . evidently 
does occupy a widely different ſytu+ 
ation in reſpe& to this continent, 
from what it 4d in are anti- 
quity. 
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SECTION 


The Fifth. | 


S ſome very intereſting changes 
are moſt , undoubtedly effected 
by the eruptions -of volcanos; as the 
effects they produce upon the globe 
_ itſelf, will hereafter be brought to 
ſupport other obſervations in the 
ſucceeding part of this enquiry ; 
ſuch natural facts are even in ot 
ſelves abundantly entertaining; and 
as it is eſſentially neceſſary that we 
ſhould be impreſſed with an ade- 
quate idea of their general and im- 


Portant 
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- portant influence; it may not be amiſs 
to mention ſome few circumſtances; 


ſelected from the . multitude of thoſe 
that have been recorded by authors 


both antient and modern. 


5 In ſixteen hundred and fixty= 
nine, after a dreadful eruption pf 
Etna, and while the fact vras Me- 
© cent, Alphonſus Borellus; a learned. 
6 mathematician of Piſa, went into 

© Sicily to ſurvey what Etna had 
v/ 1 and he fays, the quantity 
© of matter thrown out at that time, 
N upon ſurvey amounted to ninety- three 

© million eight hundred and thirty 
©'thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty 

**cubical paces o that had it been 

* extended in length upon the ſur- 
* face 
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© face of the earth, it would have 
reached farther than ninety- three 


million of ſuch paces; which is 


* more than four times the circuit 
„of the whole earth; taking a thous 
fand paces to a. mile: tis true 
* that all this matter was not; liquid 
© fire, but in part ſand, ſtone, gra- 
el, &cc. However, he computes 
C ſixty- three hundred thouſand, paces 
of this matter were liquid fire, 
and formed a river ſometimes'two 
miles broad, aceordiug to his com- 
putation; but according to the ob- 
© ſervation of others, who alſo view= 
© ed it, the torrent of fire was fix 
6 or ſeven miles broad; and ſome- 
times twenty ar thirty yards deep! 
and it forced its Way into the ſea 
2 e — 
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© near one mile, - preſerving itſelf 
alive in the midſt of the waters. 
He likewiſe obſerves, that a ſtone 
© fifteen feet long was flung out of 
the mouth of the pit to a mile 
9 diſtance; and when it fell, it came 
from ſuch an height | and with 
© ſuch” violence, that it buried it- 
© ſelf ' in the n ei 125 feet 


6 8 7 


e LANTERN FER matter 
thrown out by the above eruption 
may appear, a ſtill greater quantity 
ſeems to have been diſcharged from 
a yolcano in Peru: In the year ſix- 

* teen hundred a ſhower of aſhes, 
2 &ce. covered all the- <> 


übt. 


* 4 * 
# * . - - LY — 
„ 38 t * » a 46 . 4 
ul 4 + 4 
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* thirty leagues: one way, and 4 forty 
© leagues: another round about Arc- 
„rd from ſix feet to eight or 
nine eee deep“. | 


. the year ſixteen hundred and 
a twenty-eight, one of the iſlands of 
the Azores, near the Iland St. 
6 N roſe up from the bottom 


© was "three hundred and ewetity 
« yards deep; and this iſland; which 
& was raiſed" in fifteen days, is nine 


© miles long, four miles and a half - 

in breadth, and riſes three hun- 

; dred and fix ixty feet above the 

af water 1 8 

22 Dr. Hooke's Polt. And ſee theſe . a vari- 

ery of file fas cllefed by Whircurl, * 
+ Sir William Hamilton. 
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„ ſedeutekn Fündred dd terenk 
| ſubterranedus fire burft ortt of WE KA 


n che Werder ö Hobie 


6 near Tercera, one of the Atores, 


« which threw up ſuch a, vaſt quan- 
| e tity of ſtones, Ke. in the ſpace of 


* thirty days, as formed an iſland 


S£4. 4 


about fix miles in diameter and 


l 


« nearly round. Prodigi igious . quan- 
* tities of . pumice-ſtone and half- 
c | broiled fiſh were; found | floating on 


e the fea, for many be Found. the 


£32 44 


"- 


2, Bf 8 
illand; BE EIS 220 "Ol 3 q 


+ 
141 


e 1 n 1 53! 


© Another e 4 8 | | fame 


« kind happened at Manila, one of 
2 che Philippine Hande, in che year 
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„ eruption was attended with vio- 
„jent earthquakes, to which that 
iſland; as well as the reſt of the 
Went is "Ou much . . 


In the year peri . 
©. and thirty- one a ftone was thrown 
© twelve miles from the crater of 
© 'Veſuvius,' and fell upon the Mar- 
<« quis of Lauro's VO which it ſet 
| — ene e 


- PF ' —_ o 


. The eruptions of Veſuvius, in 
* the year ſeventy nine, overwhelm- 
be de two Ame citles: of Fer- 

* ciilatientte and Pompeii by : 4 ſhower 


mc | | 
- 101 422 LA. 


2 Ber. v. Michelt's Obſervations 9 Earch- 


0 N 


| + Sir William Hamilton, N 
V! F 2 | 5 of 


* 
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of ſtones, cinders, aſhes, ſand, &c. 
and totally covered them many 
feet deep, as the people were ſit- 
ting at the theatre. Herculaneum 
is faid to have been ſituate about 
four miles from the crater, and 
© Pompeii at the diſtance of ſix 
© miles: yet the latter appears to 
have been covered by that dread- 
ful eruption ten or fifteen feet deep; 
and the former, by that. and ſub- 
© ſequent eruptions, lies buried ixty 
K 8 ws Tt 2 


« 7 4 7 


E 


auch ho nee en * vol⸗ 

canos! Vet however intereſting ſuch 
ſpeculations are, or whatever n | 
® Burnet's Sacred Hiſtory. | 
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they may ſeem to throw upon the 
fubject of natural knowledge or an- 
quity, I ſhall ſoon proceed to offer facts, 
which, from the reaſonings they un- 
avoidably ſuggeſt, will be found to 
| be _ ſtill g/m. a2 da ecke. 


Y ok us, in — ſome few 
cireumſtances, ere we enter into the 
real and ſerious diſcuſſion of the 
ſubject of this enquiry. The facts 
which I ſhall mention, on this Occa- 
ſion, are but of a ſecondary nature; and 
indeed the ſcenes are ſituated upon 
the ſurface of countries, which coun- 
tries themſelves, | it will be clearly 
demonſtrated, 


were as regularly 


formed, and are ſubject to as gra- 
dual decay, as any man, vegetable 
8 A or 
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or animal that ever had exiſtence. 
I would then with it to be under- 
ſtood, that I have been induced to 


give theſe ſimple facts a place in 
this enquiry, as ſimplicity will ever 
be found the beſt introduction to every 
ſpecies ' of ſpeculation ;- and as ſome 
| appearances occur, whoſe importance 
and general truth will be — 
waaroidably confirmed. | 


| A che ae the River 
Neſs, near Bruges in Flanders, fifty 
2 an mne the ſurface of the earth, 

are found great quantities of trees, 
+ lying as cloſe to each other + as 
they do in a wood; the trunks, 
the branches, and the leaves, are 
in ſuch perfe& . that 
the 
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* the particular kind of each tree 
may inſtantly be diſtinguiſhed, 
About five hundred years ago, this 
* very ground was known to have 
* been covered with the ſea; nor is 
* therg any hiftory or tradition of 
* its having been dry ground, which 
* we cannot have the ſmalleſt doubt 


+ muſt have been the caſe *. 


: At the city too of Modena, and 
* about four miles. round it, where- 
ever it is dug, when the workmen 
arrive at the depth of ſixty-three | 
feet, they come to a. bed of chalk, 
* which they bore with the augre 
* five feet deep. They then with- 
t draw from the 1 before the au- 


Vid. Hiſt.) Natujelle par Buffon. 
F4 88 


R * * 
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© gre is removed; and upon its ex- 
* traction, the water burſts up 
through the aperture with great 
force and violence, and quickly 
* fills this new made well, which 
« continues full, and is affected nei- 
0 ther by rains nor droughts. But 
c that which is remarkable in this 
© operation. is, the layers of earth 
© as we deſcend. At the depth of 
c $f feet are found the ruing 
of an ancient city, paved ſtreets, 
6 | houſes, floors, and different pieces 
* of moſaic. Under this is found 
92 ſolid earth that would induce 
one to think had never "bon. re- 
0 moved; however, under it is found 
© 2 ſoft oozy earth, made up of 
: vegetables; and twenty-ſix feet 
Im LT 6 halle 
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below the ſurface, | large trees en- 


tire, ſuch as walnut- trees with the 
4 ſtill ſticking on the ſtem, 


and their leaves and branches in 
exact preſervation. At the depth of 
twenty-eight feet a ſoft” chalk | 18 
found, mixed with a vaſt quan- 


* tity of ſhells, and this bed is 


* 
o 


o 


© eleven feet thick. Under this, ve- 
« getables are found again with leaves 
and branches as before; and thus 


* alternately, chalk and vegetable earth 


C 
C 
( 


to the depth of ſixty- three feet. 
*. Theſe are the layers wherever the 
a workmen attempt to bore; while 
| in many of them they find bones, 


pieces of iron, and bits of charcoal“. 


e See Goldſmith's Hiſtory of the Earth, and 
ſee * the ſame facts deſcribed by Ray and Buffon. 


I e Theſe 
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- Theſe. familiar. deſcriptions ſearce 
need any comment. The: narratives 
themſelves ſufficientiy rouſe che ima · 
gination, and human curioſity is .ex+ 
cited by the curious proſpects, which 
ſuch facts upayoidably ſuggeſt, A 
few obſervations I myſt en Vane 
ture ta make. 


We ſee then, in the firſt of theſe 
inſtances , a country covered with 
the fea, het a few centuries ago, 
and which had” once afforded all 
the beauties of a landſcape ; had even 
been the feat of large foreſts. So 
ſtrange a revolution „ however, 
to have been an operation of nature 
by no means irregular. The ſea, after 
Rinne its place for ſome conſider- 
* * 
8 able 
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able time, and forming a prodigious 
depth of water, as is evident from 
ductions, once more gradually forſakes 
its Ration z and the veſtiges of itz 
dominion haſten, as it were, to hide 
themſelves from the eyes af the ſuper- 
ficial obſerver. The ſpot puts on 2 
new face ; it becomes the ſeat of 

2 luxuriant vegetation, fitted once 
more for animal exiſtence, and prey 
paxed, in the flow and unerring pro- 
greſs of time, for a repeated exhibiy 
tion of ſcenes, which to tel ob- 


ſervation appear a and un- 
commony 
In. the e, however, at Mo- 


dean. is beat a very different 
proſpect. 
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proſpect. A diſtrict in the middle of 
Italy, age after age, would ſeem to have 
deen alternately overwhelmed and de- 
ſerted by the ſea; one revolution follow- 
Ing another in a multiplied ſucceſſion. 
And, though ſuch overflowings muſt 
have continued but for a ſhort dura- 
tion; yet, in each inſtance, variety 
of ſubſtances were ſlowly and ſucteſ- 

ſively formed; In ſhort, the produc 
tion of vegetable ſoils, ſimilar to thoſe | 
-of Etna, is ſtrikingly conſpicuous; 
As. well as a ſketch of | nature's regular 
progreſſion, in the formation of beds of 
chalk, ſhells, and other * ſimilar 
produliiegs, ; | eFtQU ] 


Copen then ale, ſe- 
Nr as all ſuch operations . moſt 


certainly 
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q 


certainly were, they yet will, I flatter 
myſelf, have the happy effect of gra- 
dually preparing the mind for what is 


now to follow. 
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The Sixth. 


A FEW tefleQtions it may not, 
however, be amiſs previouſly to 
offer. They ſeem to be naturally 
ſuggeſted from the whole of the pre- 
ceding facts; yet their truth will be 
ſtill more obviouſly confirmed in the 
V ſequel of this enquiry. In ſhort, the 
celebrated Greeks and Romans, the 
Egyptis „the Chineſe, the Indians, 
the other Aſiatics, together with the 
animals and vegetables contemporary 
with themſelves, but exiſted upon the 
6 15 ſurface 
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ſurface of countries, whoſe very deep- 
eſt receſſes every where exhibit the 
moſt obvious ſcenes of paſt and uni- 
verſal animation, and of ſlow; pro- 
greſſi ve, and uniform formation; and 
which, in common with the reſt of 
the globe, have equally participated in 
the moſt ſtriking and intereſting re vo- 
lutions ;=tevblutions indeed fo ſenſi- 
bly important, ſo univerſally diffuſed, 
and ſo uticontrovertibly authentic, 
that we cannot without aſtoniſhment 
reflect, that they” ſeetn hitherto to 
have evaded the Nen and e N 
ka HERE. | mm 


Opin al the natural facts which 


have hitherto been enumerated, let 
me once more generally obſerve, that 


they 
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* 


they have been mentioned principally | 
to lead us on in chat regular train of 
reaſoning, Which it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to purſue, in the ſubje& that 
we: have here. undertaken to. illuſtrate. 
Though, at the ſame time, they may 
have curiouſly pointed out, in ſome 
fewyx inſtances, a limited ſucceſſion. of 
events; yet ſtill it is far more eſſen- 
ally neceſſary, and more pertinent to 
the ſubject of real philoſophy, that 
they have afforded us a ſimple ſpe- 
cimen of ſome- important and uni- 
form operations, and have very clear- 
* ſuggeſted the gradual progreſſion of 
nature, in the formation and produc- 
uon af a vaſt variety of ſubſtances, | 


— * „ 
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ro 


mae. 


1 ITHERTO, by the moſt gradual 
ſteps, I have traced the curious 
gbje je 7 our enquiry ; ; ET 2 5 1 


+ % 3 


_ 4 — = + 


that appearances in "attire, PEP 
re with res. ow 


than 25 e has to more exte exten 
five and intereſting diſquiſitions; or 
as miniature outlines of - what it is 
now my wich more Atrikingly to de- 
monſtrate. e 


C 15 4 | G , Let, 
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Vet, upon all the facts that I have 
hitherto and ſhall hereafter adduce, 
let me male this neceſſary obſerva- 
tion, that, though ſuch facts may 


| ſeem, 1 in variety of inſtances, ſingular 
and curious in themſelves, they are 
by . no means mentioned on ac- 
count "of that fi ingularity ; ; and ſhould 
be till lefs regarded than thoſe more 
extended reaſonings, which they will 
be found ultimately. to ſuggeſt. 


8 in mort; What are in themſelves a 


few natural facts, purely local, or 
minute circumſtances attending parti 


_ cular aiftridts, when we are Poſſefſed 
of a philoſophy that ſtrikingly con- 
22 vinces us of the univerſality | of their 
exiſtence; and that brings every ſpe- 

1 é cies 
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Ses of ſubſtance, every ſurround- 
3 object, and every diſtrict of the 
orld, in equal confirmation of its 


aaa dsh 115 


* 9 2 
588 * 7 « 
'R 4 5 4280 © LJ 112 - ws at 4 


be eee er. 100 Derby 5 
ſhire may ſerve to preſent us with a fair 
ſpecimen of faſts,.. from whence.,the 
cleareſt; and foundeſt, reaſonings un- 
queſtionably flow. Indeed che op- 
pPortunities of tracing in this diſtrict, 
. with: acursey, the internal ſtructure 
; of the earth, ar ſuch (as are not 
every where to be met with From 
the monuments here exiſting, > what 
ſtriking proofs are .exhibited; of chat 
ſucceſſion of time; Which, While vit 
oyerturns the trifling a and il|-direQted 
purſuits of modern antiquarians, gives 
8 G 2 aaa new 
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2 new and forcible unpreffion of every 
furrounding object. With as much 
brevity ani/clearriefs ab poffible, I att 
faithfully relate the ſtate af eme 'of 
the natural facts here alluded to; and 
which conſt of bee den beds of wa- 
rious inatter; re 


7 ke 4 


5 15 * | " 8") 
1 1313 10 82 7 


= 


ry 
7910 


_ 8.8 e! preſents; in the 
aftri& of Darley Moor *, is that of a 
cbarſt, dy Dad of ſtone, Which 
extends to the depth of ene hundred 
and twenty yards. - This is ſucceeded 
Wan deyiſe ᷑ einn, i 


"+ See Whiteburl's Enquiry, b. and be his 
aac PHILA 


* 


* 8 durated 
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durated and, in a meaſure, petrified 
by time, equally deep as. the former, 
Then comes a body of limeſtone, 
the depth of fifty yards; and, what 
is ſingular, the remains of a petrified 
crocodile, an amphibious : animal, 
have been here diſcovered *. Next fuc- 
ceets'a. matter of black ſtone or mare 
ble, reſembling lava, the depth of ſix» 
teen yards. Another bed of lime- 
ſone, the depth of fifty yards, is 
again incumbent upon black ſtone, 
the depth of forty-ſix yards, This is 
ſucceeds the ſame black ſtone, the 
Your” of ab yards. And 


188 xt» tet \ 


, le Warn, ene. 3 
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| is' followed” by limeſtone, an 
uy 7, vet been e ated. | Ns 


— * 
* * * 5 
a. 4 84 18 * , £ P 4 | 4 1 
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: 


And the Um — ee ins 
Aances, L reſembles Wn: in gene- 
ral} e however weber ſiutzular K may 
appeur, all the beds are | variegated 
with itinumeraßle * on ſea- 
Ko B90 2M avs adm D , old 


? 


an nen OW * ; 
ſtate of facts! and 
but 2 ſpecimen of ſbenes, which; 
if an opportunity ef examination 
were afforded, would be found to be 
by no means ned penner mon! "259 22213} | 


| * 1 » 
471 1A - + 87 "FA £ wh 111 37 * 8 4187 4 9 a 


& 5% 


Ought not then ſuch circumſtances 
for ever to convince us, how little we 
ITT 3 5 4 3 know, 


\S 
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know, how/imperfeQtly we have rea- 
ſoned, how obſtinate we have been in 
ſupporting} the moſt falſe and impro- 
bable concluſions? __ 


oy - 43 


In the preſent inſtance, a depth ex- 
ceeding four hundred and eighty- four 
yards of various matter, it is moſt ob- 
vious, has been gradually formed by 
the hand of nature, through the eter=. 
nal lapſe of time, 


i 


3415 O 
£44 34 


3 is, ulbeiemly vi ates 
by the mere recital of ſuch incidents; 
and will be Kill farther corroborated. 
by others, of a nature equally ſingular, 
which we axe now prepared to mention. 
Yet. a; few obſervations on thoſe ſepa= 
d, though 


* 2 
K = 1 3 * N þ od 
WET 5 4 


ſandy ſtome, which, from the attrition 


either of 
deen produced by the action 


$6 rar Auron any. 

hi ean add but little to the . | On 
223 may, in the mean 
2 ſerve to amuſe, and . 


; elucidate the matter. 


The firſt bed is a s abe conte, 


particles, rounded as ſtones up- 
Key rope would ſeem to have 


rivers or of the ocean —— = 
of time and ſituation having an 
iu into in present aſh winder 
That the extenſive bed of _ 
been the regular work of time, is 
— — Deng yhad 
3 the firſt bed of limeſtone, in whi 
—— 
more W 
8 of 


4 


2 4 
of -whoſe' fractures and fiſſures (in 
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of the ercoodile. The various beds of 
— : and of black one, which 
" ; . amn and extend 
limeſtone, — — = - 

ce, has been 
formed by the operation of een 
cannot be diſputed. The thell-fiſhes 
of that clement are die i vr 


1 


. In zegard to ch a ling 
> matter vel 

— ſome curious circumſtances 

ought to be attended to. It is inſi- 


2 of Which minerals are con- 
2 } correſpond preciſely | with | 
= other, notwithſtanding the black 
le or ſtone exiſting between the 
(#4 ? = 
e 3 unfraQured 
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unfractured, and unaffected with the 
convulſions that occaſioned ſuch frae- 
tures. It would then ſeem to follow, that 
the matter reſembling lava had flowed . 
laterally, from a volcano, that had never 
made its appearance above the ſurface of 
ed from aſcending by the vaſt incumbent 
weight. A variety of other cireumſtances 
ſeem ſtrongly to corroborate thiꝭ ſuppo- 
ſition. Among the reſt; the beds of 
the matter -reſembling lava are not 
equally thick, nor do they extend 
equally far; and the clay, upon which 
chey are ſituated, appears, in ſome in- 
ſtances, burnt as muchas an earthen 
| — mat . 22 = 3: LOSE) 


2 4 121 41 911 49224 | 1.3% ; #7 -» 3 
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We ſhall now proceed to other ap- 
pearances, in this mountainous coun- 
try, that demand an equal attention. 
This diſtrict, like every other, has 
undergone, at various periods, ſuch 
violent agitations from earthquakes, 
and other ſimilar convulſions of nature, 
as at firſt can ſcarcely be credited; 

but which will afford 1 no longer matter 
of furpriſe, when we hereafter ſhall 
have occaſſon to mention their un. 
verſal and important Influence. 


2 

The ſeparate beds already deſcribed 

prevail throughout a vaſt extent of | 
country ; and appear, in many dif- 
tris, to have been fractured in the 

moſt curious and fingular manner; 

, in ſome places, huge maſſes of 
2 them 


— 
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of matter. 


them ſeem to have been e ſwal⸗ 
lowed up. | MTS, er PP 


It even appears next to a demon- 
ſtration, that other immenſe beds had 
formerly been incumbent on the ſandy 
ſtone, the firſt of thoſe beds that I 
have ſo particularly mentioned i in the 
facts of Darley Moor“; and it is highly 
probable, that they have diſappeared i in 
ſome of thoſe dreadful convulſions, 
which have diſordered this whole maſs 


Indeed, — e miners 3 oc 
caſion to dig in the adjacent vallies, 


they often find them filled up with 


gents of thoſe ſuperior. vo 
r 100 ra | 
which 
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which appear to have been wanting. 
But, what is more deeiſively convine- 

ing, wherever this ſandy ſtone, alrea- 

dy taken notice of, is obſerved to 

dip*, it is actually covered with ſome 

hundred yards of clay, coal, and ar- 

gillaceons ſtone; which laſt is of a 

brownith FRE and, when applied | 
to repair the roads, foon returns to its 

primitive clay. And alt theſe ſeparate 

beds, except the coal, (which, by che 
bye, invariably is generated in ſimilar 
fituations) contain figured ſtones, re- 
preſenting a great variety of vegeta- 
bles, or, more properly ſpeaking, the 
Impreſſions of them; as reeds of va- 
_ rious * Ma jointed at different 4 


* | See Whitchurt's Sefton be. | 


tances, 
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tances, ferns, corns, graſs, and many 
other ſpecies of the vegetable king- 


8 dom *. | 


Then what vaſt ſcenes of vegetation ! 
what. happy and long continued ſettle- 
ments muſt ſuch diſtricts have afford 
| ed, for the exiſtence of men and. other 
animals! The compoſition of theſe 
| indeed, ſubject to a haſty putrefaction, 
giſſolution, and decay, but ſerves to 
. increaſe the general maſs of matter. 
. And thus ſuch veſtiges, though often 
met with, are yet leſs frequently ſo 
than the other branches of animated 
B 2 am 
IM Prodigious variety of ſuch curious produc- 
tions are in different muſcums nen the 
whole of Europe. 
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SECTION 


The Eighth. 


HE knowledge of ſuch facts may 
perhaps induce us to change as 
well our general notions of nature, as 
of antiquity. No longer are we to 
regard the loftieſt mountains, as of 
original and permanent exiſtence. 
Formed, as well as ourſelves, by gra- 
dual proceſſes, they are ſubject to the 
moſt regular changes. At one period 
they rear their lofty ſummits to the 
ſkies; at another, no longer exiſt, 
Thus is every production of nature 
| unſtable, 
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unſtable, and ſubj ect to per 
riations. 


Vas 


Nor do ſuch vaſt revolutions ſim- 
ply teſtify a boundleſs lapſe of time. 
Other important and inſtruQting leſſons 
they hold up -to the contemplation of 
mankind. Subſtances that we meet 
with the fartheſt from the ſurface of 
= earth, carry with them the vi- 
le impreſfions of animated exiſt- 
ence, and of Progrefiive | or gradual 
formation. W 


In Ket, that the 1 ſhould 
have thus been agitated in unobſerv- 
ed confuſion, is the moſt unnatural 
of ſuppoſitions. On every fuch oc- 

een, the human Tpecies evidently 
muſt 
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muſt have been preſent. Nor is it by 
any means reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
mankind have exiſted in any conſi- 
derable degree more numerous at 
any one period than at another. Ever 
have they fluctuated in their popu- 
lation, or increaſe and decreaſe, 
either as art or nature have afforded 
them more or leſs of the means of 


ſubſiſtence. 


That vegetables and fiſhes were 
in being, in the very remoteſt anti- 
quity, their obvious remains in every 
ſpecies of ſtone, at the very bottoms 
of mountains, and in each country 
of the globe, ſtrikingly demonſtrate. 
And of the equally remote exiſtence 
of animals in general, circumſtances 


H may 


1 
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may be brought which are un- 
queſtionably concluſive. 


The exiſtence of vegetables and fiſhes, 
already explained, would have been the 
ſtrongeſt preſumptive proofs of this; but 
we alſo find, that in each quarter of the 
world the remains of the human ſpecies, 
and thoſe of a vaſt variety of animals, are 
every where met with in a foſſil ſtate. 


The ſituations in which theſe ſome- 
times occur, beſpeak the moſt deci- 
five and diſtinguiſhed antiquity. The 
bones of the human ſpecies, for inſtance, 
have been found petrĩfied in great abun- 
dance, at a conſiderable depth, in the 
rock of Gibraltar“. Though changed 


* See ſpecimens of ſuch in the Britiſh Muſeum. 
into 
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into ſtone, the minuteſt parts of the 
human ſkeleton are at once to be 
diſtinguiſned. The bones of the 
head, the teeth, thoſe of the arms 
and of every diſtindt member are 
perfectly viſible. Appearances ſimi- 
lar to thoſe at Gibraltar, as well as 
the bones of a variety of animals, have 
alſo been diſcovered in the rocks of 
Dalmatia, upon the eaſtern coaſt of 
the Adriatic. Not many years ago, 
two large teeth and part of the 
trunk of an elephant were met 
with, tranſmuted into ſtone, in a 
lead-mine in Flintſhire, forty-two 
yards below the ſurface of the earth. 
Other ſuch remains of elephants 
have been diſcovered in different 
diſtricts of England, and throughout 
2 various 


. ͤöĩiurcßvvv . ²˙ 1 ˙ . ]7—«— , , 
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various parts of Europe. In ſhort, 
inſtances of the bones of animals, 
petrified or changed into ſtone, have 
every where preſented themſelves. 


Much might be ſaid on the petri- 


fied ſtate in which - theſe bones, as 
well as other ſubſtances, are met 
with. The flow advance of petri- 
faction in many inſtances, and the 


' ſurpriſing progreſs that various ſub- 


ſtances have nevertheleſs made to- 


wards it, afford perhaps the moſt 
ample field for ſpeculation. 


The vaſt rocks, the mountains of 
ſtone, the | immenſe diſtricts of ſuch 
ſubſtance; in ſhort, | every ſpecies 


* See ſpecimens in the Britiſh Muſeum. 
| and 
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and every particle of ſtone or petrified 


matter. exiſting, demonſtrably appear 
to have been gradually and progreſſive- 
ly generated. That ſtone has not ori- 


ginally been in that petrified or hard- 
ened ſtate, in which it is at preſent 


met with, various circumſtances ſuffi- 
ciently convince us. 

ö 

In the very middle, for inſtance, of 

the largeſt bodies of marble and 
limeſtone, and thoſe too at the greateſt 
diſtance from the ſurface of the earth, 
one may plainly obſerve impreſ- 
ſions of the animals of the ſea. In 
immenſe maſſes of ſtone, of a very 
different quality either from marble or 
limeſtone, vegetable productions are 
no leſs conſpicuous. 

H 3 The 


* 
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The facts already ſuggeſted, ſuf- 
| ficiently ſupport our aſſertions; and, 
indeed, were it neceſſary, innume- 
rable are the proofs which might ftill 
be adduced. | 


Let us then once more repeat, 
that at the greateſt depth we ever 
yet have been able to deſcend below 
the ſurface of the earth, one may 
plainly diſcern the remains of the 
vegetables and animals of the land 
and fea, (enveloped in the ſubſtance 

of rocks. | 


| What aſtoniſhing proſpects ! What 
a maze of antiquity does all this 
preſent ! Conception itſelf is unequal 
to the contemplation. Yet what ar- 
| guments, 
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guments, what proofs, what facts can 
make an impreſſion upon men that are 
prejudiced and ſuperſtitious! Taught to 
domineer it over nature, truth, and rea- 
ſon, they will not admit their light, 
but are callous to conviction upon-every 
ſuch occaſion, Laſting enemies to good 
ſenſe, ſtrangers in ſpeculation, and 
too often in practice, to what is real 
virtue and morality; at mortal va- 
riance with every thing that is mild 
and amiable in life; they eternally 
oppoſe both their own happineſs, 
that of mankind, and the real inte- 
reſts of ſociety, — 
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SECTION 


The Ninth. 


ret 0D 

| may not be here improper to 
obſerve, that, from the chemical 
reſemblance of the matter conſti- 
tuting the lime-ſtone and marble, 
with that of the teſtaceous matter 
of ſhell-fiſh in general, and the plants 
or productions of the coral-kind ; 
from the rapid generation of theſe 
laſt, from the immenſe beds and 
diſtricts of ſhell-fiſh that every where 
preſent themſelves; and from ſuch 
ſubſtances uniformly occurring in the 


contexture © 
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contexture of theſe kinds of ftone ; 
it has with ſome reaſon been con- 
jectured, that marble, lime-ſtone, and 
the calcareous matter in general, de- 
rive their origin from animated pro- 
ductions; and become thus differently 
modified by combinations that we 
are but little acquainted with, hard- 
ened by time and diverſified by cir- 
cumſtances of ſituation. Specimens, 
indeed, of lime-ſtone are frequently 
met with, compoſed of nothing elſe 
but teſtaceous matter, plants of the 
coral kind, or, ſhells compacted to- 
gether. Concerning the other ſpe- 
cies of ſtone and earth, it might 
with equal juſtice be conjectured, 
that their exiſtence is neceſſarily de- 
pendent upon the decay of animals 

3 and 
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and vegetables. Daily experience 
convinces us of earths generated in 
this manner. And the wrecks or the 
impreſſions of land vegetables and 
animals are viſible, at the centers of 
the largeſt rocks, 


It is, however, by no means ne- 
ceſſary, in this part of our enquiry, 
abſolutely to decide upon a matter 
of ſuch curious ſpeculation. It is 

ſufficient for our preſent purpoſe to 

demonſtrate, that every ſpecies of 
ſtone, let its kind be what it may, 
indiſputably takes its form in the 
gradual ſucceſſion of time. 


As to the change of a variety of 
ſubſtances into ſtone by means of pe- 


trifying 
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trifying waters, and their ſingular 
reference to antiquity, intereſt- 
ing lights might be thrown out, 
could we, in the different inſtances, 
but demonſtrate the exact time of 
the proceſs. That ſuch changes often 
advance exceedingly flow, need not 


be inſiſted upon. 


The late Emperor of Germany, in 
order to ſatisfy his curioſity in ſo 
important a particular, having firſt 
obtained permiſhon from the Grand 
Signior, cauſed ſome piles of wood to 
be drawn up, on which the bridge 
which Trajan had thrown over the 
Danube had been founded. They ex- 
amined attentively theſe wooden piles, 
and obſerved that the petrifaction 


Was 
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was advanced no more than three- 
fourths of an inch in fifteen hundred 
and ſome odd years. From this cir- 
cumſtance they concluded, that a piece 
of wood of equal thickneſs and forty 
feet in length would be petrified an inch 
in twenty ages; and would em- 
ploy, to arrive at its total tranſmuta- 
tion, ninety-fix thouſand years. As 
trees have been taken up petrified, 
whoſe trunks were more than forty 
feet high, and their thickneſs in propor- 
tion, people may judge, ſay they, of 
the time that they have been thrown 
down or buried. 


This reaſoning is, however, far 
from being concluſive. In certain 
circumſtances and ſituations, petri- 
= faction 
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faction may be ſuppoſed to advance 
in a manner totally different, and 
with much greater rapidity than it 


does in the waters of the Da- 
nube; yet the fact is remark- 
able, and a thouſand parallel in- 
ſtances may be produced. It is 
indeed a matter worthy of obſerv- 
ation, that the quantity of earthy 
particles in the waters, that are 
poſſeſſed of a petrifying power in 
the higheſt degree, is but very incon- 
ſiderable; and that the procels of pe- 
trifaction, in ſuch caſes, muſt una- 
voidably be conducted in a gradual, 
ſlow, and uniform manner. 
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SECTION 
The Tenth. | 


VET whatever extended notions of | 
antiquity the gradual or progreſ- 


ſive formation of earth, ſtone, and a 


variety of bodies muſt have unavoid- 
ably ſuggeſted, there is another pro- 
ceſs of nature not leſs intereſting ; and 


which indeed is equally pertinent to 
the ſubje& upon which I am treating. 


The minerals then themſelves ap- 
pear to be by no means primary pro- 
ductions of nature. Long has it been 

1 erroneouſſy 
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erroneouſly conjectured by mankind, 
(ever ſubje& to deluſion !) that the 
earths, the ſtones, the minerals, were 
originally created ſuch as they are 
found, and that they thus continued 
permanent and immutable. Sur- 
rounded by an immenſity of matter ; 
their own ſubſtance but a trifling 
modification of a ſmall part of Z 
that immenſity; coming to and for- 
faking their preſent ſtate of being by 
a gradual progreſſion; one might 
have thought, that the human ſpecies 
ſhould have extended that analogy. 
Why have they thus aſſumed to 
themſelves properties ſo totally diſ- 
tint from every ſpecies of exiſtence, 
and from that maſs of matter, of 
which, though indeed a part, they 

| are 
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are yet ſo inſignificant a propor- 
tion ? 


Like every other being, and 
like every ſpecies of ſubſtance with 
which we are acquainted, the minerals 
themſelves take their origin in the 
gradual ſucceſſion of time, by pro- 
ceſſes of nature with which we are b y 
no means familiar. Their ores indeed 
are ſometimes met with, ſcattered. by 
fragments in beds of earth, horizon- 
tal or inclined ; yet theſe are far from 
being the places of their origin. They 
have been conveyed into thoſe ſitua- 
tions by the earthquakes and convul- 
ſions, which, it will be hereafter de- 
monſtrated, have ever agitated the 
globe. The fiſſures and the caverns 

of 
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df rocks are the great workhouſes, 
where nature carries on ſuch cu- 
rious operations. And even thoſe 
very caverns and fiſſures, which thus 
produce the minerals, are themſelves 
formed, and every where ſurrounded 
with immenſe maſſes of matter, re- 
plete with the impreſſions of every 
Tpecies of animated nature; and car- 
_ rying themſelves, in their very con- 
ſtruction, undeniable proofs of the 
moſt. progreſſive, 0 and uniform 
formation. e 


The mineral particles, diſtilled from 
ſuch ſurrounding rocks, are continu- 
ally cryſtallizing and e in 
quantity. 


= In 
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In ſhort, let us finally repeat, that 
the fiſſures of rocks, the bottoms and 
ſides of caverns, daily incruſt with 

every ſpecies of mineral ſubſtance. 


Concerning the properties of air 
and water, hitherto little has been ſaid. 
Fluidity indeed, or, more properly 
ſpeaking, fluid bodies, are to be conſi- 
dered as ſolids melted by heat. Thoſe 
ſolids, it is evident, participate of the 
nature, and are as progreſſively formed, 
as any other body whatever. That 
fluidity is in moſt caſes the effect of 
heat, needs not to be inſiſted upon. 
There is ſcarce any ſubſtance, which 
cannot, by heat, be brought into a 
fluid ſtate. Quickſilver itſelf has been 
congealed, by expoſure to a certain 

"8 degree 
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degree of cold. In ſhort, daily ex- 
perience convinces us of the fluctua- 
tion and continued generation of air 
and, like other ſpecies of matter, the 


waters themſelves undergo eternal 
changes and revolutions. Experi- 
ments have been made, that would 
ſeem to demonſtrate, that a very 
confiderable production of earth may 
be obtained from water, by means 
of a peculiar expoſure to heat. But 


circumſtance of an ambiguous nature? 
A fluid that may be reduced to a ſo- 
ld, that circulates in unceaſing fluctu- 
ation, that enters into the compoſition 
of moſt bodies, cannot be conceived, 
without being continually deſtroyed 
and regenerated. 


I 2 


— 
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S8 ECTION 


The Eleventh. 


ROM. the obſervations that have 
already preceded, and from thoſe 
whiah are ſtill to follow, it will, I 
flatter myſelf, be ſufficiently demon- 
ſtrated, that earths, ſtones, and mi- 
nerals are as much the regular 
product of time and of nature, as 


any animal or vegetable being that 


The globe itſelf then would appear 
to us to be principally conſtituted of 
I | earth, 
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earth, ſtone and mineral ſubſtances. 
At all events, matter, or the conſtitu- 
ent particles of the world, and of 
every ſpecies of exiſting ſubſtance, 
has been, and is ſtill, in a rapid re- 
volution. | p 


Yet, as the greateſt depth that we 
have ever deſcended is but very in- 
conſiderable ; and as mere ſuppoſition, 
however well ſupported by . reaſon 
and analogy, ftill leaves the mind in 
a ſtate of ſuſpenſe; and, as natural 
facts alone, and ſuch as are well found- 
ed and obvious to the ſenſes, can bring 
us to an abſolute certainty and con- 


viction; let us for a moment turn 
our attention to the elevations, to the 
mountains of the world. * 
5 13 Of 
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Of theſe the Pyrenees, the Alps, 
and the Andes merit a diſtin- 
guiſhed conſideration. The Andes 
particularly, extending nearly the 
whole length of South America, are 
elevated, in ſome places, upwards 
of three miles above the level of the 


The ſummits, the centers, the bot- 
toms of ſuch mountains, are mere=- 
ly conſtituted but of thoſe very ſub- 
ſtances, that have fo particularly en- 
gaged our attention. 


Their earths, their ſtones, their 
minerals are like the earths, the 
ſtones, the minerals of every other 
diftrict, The earths and ſtones, more 
| particularly, 
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particularly, have, within their con- 
texture, all the diſtinguiſhing appear- 
ances of animal or vegetable impreſ- 
ſions, or of regular formation. 


Thus then are mountains princi- 
pally conftituted of earths and ftones, 
while it has been moſt deciſively 
demonſtrated, that thoſe very earths 
and ſtones themſelves have been gra- 
dually and previouſly conſtituted. 


Like a houſe that is formed of dif- 
ferent materials, the materials were pre- 
viouſly formed by nature; and as the 
houſe decays, ſo do the mountains. 
Nor are the ſubſtances of which 
mountains, and the world itſelf, are 
compoſed, exempt from perpetual 

I 4 change 
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change and variation in their compo- 
fition. . In ſhort, fruitleſs is the ſearch 
for a modification of exiſtence perma- 
nent and immutable ! 


And yet, though matter ever thus 
is agitated, —and nature changes forms, 
—her forms ,do all exiſt. Though 
men are ſeen to die, or change exiſt- 
ence, the human ſpecies dei in 
eternal being! 
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SECTION 


The Twelfth, 


OR ought that appearance of the 
world, which is erroneouſly call- 

ed the diſordered face of nature, to 
eſcape our attention. The ſtupendous 
rocks, the mountains as it were cloven 
a aſunder, the ſhores of the ocean im- 
pending, the adj oining waters unfa- 
thomable, are but ſo many ſtriking 
monuments of thoſe dreadful convul- 
ſions, which have ever agitated the 
globe. And whoever ſeriouſly conſi- 
ders the violent effects of earth- 
| quakes 
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quakes recorded in the various annals 
of mankind, or thoſe which have 


more recently occurred, never can be 
ſurpriſed at the ruins and confuſion 


every where viſible. 


© In the earthquake which deſtroy- 
© ed Lifhon, in feventeen hundred 
* and. fifty-free, the mountains of 
© Arrabeda, Eftretta, Julio, Marvan, 
* and Cintra, being ſome of the 
* largeſt in Portugal, were impetu- 
© ouſly ſhaken, as it were, to the very 
foundations; and ſome of them 
opened at their ſummits, ſplit, and 
© rent in a wonderful manner, and 
* huge maſſes of them were thrown 
a * down j into the adjacent vallies. 


c A fine 
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A fine ſtone quay, where the 
merchants landed their goods, where, 
at that time, about three thouſand 
people were aſſembled for ſafety, 

was turned bottom upwards ; and it 
© appears that the water, where the 
quay ſtood, is now an hundred fa- 
thom deep. A ſea-port, called St. 
Ubals, was entirely fwallowed up, 
people and all. In Morocco, the 
earth opened, and ſwallowed up a 
village, with all its inhabitants, to 
the number of ten thouſand per- 
ſons, together with their cattle of 
all ſorts, as camels, horſes, horned 
cattle, &c. ; and ſoon after the earth 
cloſed again in the ſame manner as 
before. The famous city Taſſo was 
© wholly ſwallowed up, no remains 
being 


« 
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being left. One of the Sarjon hills 
was rent in two; one ſide of which 
fell upon a large town, where there 
was the famous ſanctuary of their 


prophet, known by 'the name of 
Mula Teris ; and the other ſide of 


the ſame hill fell down upon ano- 


ther large town; and both towns 


and inhabitants were all buried un- 
der the hill. The earthquake was 
more terrible in Barbary than at 


Portugal; at Mequinez, that part 


ef the city, where the Jews reſided, 
was entirely ſwallowed up; and all 
the people of that ſect, being about 

four thouſand in number, periſhed, 


except ſeven or eight. And, how- 
ever ſingular it may appear, it is an 
angehen fact, that, at the very 


* time 
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time of this earthquake at Liſbon, 


the people working in the mines of 


Derbyſhire were greatly alarmed by 
agitations of that diſtrict, and with 
exploſions, as it were, of can- 
non k. 


© In the year ſixteen hundred and 
ninety two, a great part of Port 
Royal, in Jamaica, was ſunk by an 


earthquake, and remains covered by 


the water ſeveral fathoms deep; on 
the north fide, above a thouſand 
acres of land ſunk. Some moun- 
tains along the river, betwixt Spa- 
niſh Town and Sixteen Mile Walk, 


* See Whitehurſt, where theſe, and a variety 


of ſuch inſtances, are ſelected; and ſee Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions. 


* were 
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© were joined together; and others ſo 
© thrown on heaps, that people were 
forced to go by Guanaboa to Six- 
© teen Mile Walk. At Yellows, a 
great mountain ſplit, and fell into 
© the level, and covered ſeveral ſettle- 
© ments. Another plantation was re- 
© moved half a mile from the place 
© where it formerly ſtood. In Cla- 
© rendon precint, the earth gaped 
« prodigiouſly ; and all over the iſland 
* there were many thouſands of open- 
© ings. But in the mountains are 
© ſaid to have been the moſt violent 
* ſhakes; indeed they are ſtrangely 
© torn and rent, inſomuch that they 
| © ſeem to be of different ſhapes now 
* from what they were; eſpecially 
the Blue, and other higheſt moun- 
© tains, 
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© tains, which ſeem to have been the 
greateſt ſufferers. And ' a large, 
* high mountain, near Port Morant, 
© near a day's journey over, is ſaid to 
be quite ſwallowed up; and in the 
place where it ſtood there is now a 
great lake. The Blue and its neigh- 
* bouring mountains uſed to afford 
© a fine green proſpedt; now one 
half of them, at leaſt, ſeem to be 
' © wholly deprived of their natural 
© verdure. There one may ſee where 
the tops of great mountains have 
fallen, ſweeping down all the trees 
and every thing in their way, and 
© making a path quite from op; to 
© bottom k. 4. 


#* Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
© The 
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alt The Pico in tlie Moluceas; des 
6 'counted of equal height with that 
© of Teneriffe, was ſunk by an carth- 
quake, and quite ſwallowed up into 
© the earth, and nat . in its 
WN | 50 br 1229870 an, 


— year fixteen hundred and 
© forty-fix, many of tlioſe vaſt moun- 


© tains the Andes app, and 
& Were ne * * 


L 


we. - » 


In Wort the eie of ſuch vio- 
lent operations preſent themſelves 3 ini 
every diſtrict of the world, and are 
the ſtrongeſt teſtimony of an un- 
bounded ſucceſſion of events. 


* Dr. Hooke's Poſth, | - + Dr. "ORR 
. | What 
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What idea can we have of that 
time, which has thus afforded an uni- 
verſal exiſtence to incidents, that make 
their dreadful appearance ſo rarely 

in the limited ſpan of human exiſt- 
ence ! 


LDCS 
* 


Such then are nature's opera- 
rions! and once more let us ſay, 
That, as the vegetables riſe and fall, 
and men exiſt and die, the earths are 
formed, and vary in their natures. 4 
They ſometimes change to ſtone; 
the ſtone again is decompoſed by air, 
or worn away by time and friction. 
Or, all are ſwallowed in the bowels of 
| the earth, and changed by fire, or by 
nature's hidden operations. 
K "6 8 
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SECTION 


The T hirteenth, 


H Us have I taken a general ſur- 

vey of an extenſive part of na- 

ture! And her uniform progreſſion, 

in the formation and decay of every 
ſpecies of exiſting ſubſtance, is far too 

obvious to be any longer inſiſted upon. 

But, in variety of inſtances, we have, 

however, obſerved, that the produc- 

tions of the ocean have been met with 


in the moſt ſtupendous maſſes of 5 
rocks. From what has already 
been ſuggeſted, we muſt unavoid- 


* 4 AS * 
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ably be convinced, that the ocean has 
been ſtationary in diſtricts where it 
now is not, for periods altogether in- 
conceivable, and has there depoſited, 
 Inſgreat abundance, its vaſt productions. 
But, having gradually forſaken its for- 
mer ſituation, ſcenes of vegetation have 
then taken place, of perhaps an equal 
duration. | 


And from {ome of the facts already 
mentioned, we have even been in- 
duced to ſuſpect, that its advances and 
| retreats have been repeated in a mul- 
tiplied ſucceſſion, 


Our attention then neceſſarily ſeems 
attracted to circumſtances of a truly 
intereſting nature. - And while, in the 
remainder of this diſquiſition, the ſu- 

; K 2 perficial 
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perficial part of the globe is alone the 
ſcene of our ſpeculation, never ought 
we to forget, That the vegetables, the 
animals, the ſtones, the earths, the 
minerals, and in ſhort every exiſting 
ſubſtance, equally participate of gra- 
dual formation, and real diſſolution 
or tranſmutation. Such Teaſ6nings 
alone will ever be found eſſential to 
ſound philoſophy, and the true know- 
ledge of anUquicy: 


TI fhall now e to give my 
opinion concerning the ſingular influ- 
ence of the ocean; leſs defirous to 
demonſtrate a ſucceſſion of time, than 
ſtill farther to confirm what has al- 
ready been ſaid ; and to give an idea 
* the uniform operations of nature, 

| I which 
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which ſeem hitherto to haye been but 
little attended to. 


Struck with the indelible matks 
of paſt inundations every where 
viſible, a multitude of writers have 
attempted to account for ſuch ap- 
pearances. Labouring, however, to 

eſtabliſt complex theories, or fettered 
by ſome reigning ſuperſtition, ſo far 
from clearing up the matter, they 
ſeem only to have involved it in ſtill 
greater obſcurity. 


In regard to theſe important opera- | 


tions of nature, ſimplicity ſhould take 
place of elaborate ſyſtem. 


K 3 Collected 
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Collected in the vaſt extent of the 
ocean, the waters, by their continual 
_ agitation, have produced the greateſt 

changes on the ſurface of the earth. 
The marine productions every where 
met with, and which can only be the 
wark 'of the ſeas, ſufficiently con- 
vince us, that they have occupied ſuc- 
ceſſively every part of the globe. 


Thus then may the boundleſs ocean 
be viewed in the light of a river, whoſe 
waters are conſtantly changing their 
direction. Except, indeed, with this 
difference, that the rivers, though they 
gradually change their ancient chan- 
nels, yet ſuch change is minute, and 
confined to a particular diſtrict and 
Dol | portion 
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portion of time : Whereas, in the caſe 
of the ocean, the change is immenſe, 
and of the moſt important nature; 
in the great lapſe of time, its waters 
ſucceſſively, though irregularly, oc- 
cupy and deſert every part of the 
world, 


The currents of this element would 
even appear, in ſome few inſtances, 
to have hollowed vallies, and to have 
raiſed hills, which in their windings 
correſpond with each other. And, 
ſuch arethe changes of earth into water, 
and water Into land, that we may be 
confidently aſſured, ſuch alterations 
as have been, ſtill are, and ever will be 
made. 


K 4 What 
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What follows, then, from this un- 
doubted ſtate of facts? The charmin 
ſeats of vegetation, the numerous 
iſlands of the world, the vaſt conti- 
nents themſelves, in the courſe of 
time, will exiſt no longer as ſuch; 
but, immerſed in the waters of the 
ocean, will undergo the moſt inex- 
preſſible alterations. 


That reſtleſs element, on the other 
hand, gradually forſaking its ancient 
boundaries, will leave the diſtricts it 
now covers prepared for ſcenes of lux- 
uriant vegetation, — for the happy ſet- 
tlements of ſucceeding generations MH 


Nor are there wanting cauſes, un- 
queſtionably adequate, to bring about 
hi this 
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this aſtoniſhing change. In ſhort, 
our ideas once ſufhciently elevated and 
cleared, in reſpe& to the important 
object of - enquiry, other difficulties 
will be eafily ſurmounted. 


Variety of circumſtances, then, 
are continually, but gradually, con- 
ſpiring to effect the ſea's flow, but 
no leſs certain, change of ſtation. 


Among the moſt eſſential of theſe, 
may be enumerated, 


The vaſt alterations perpetually _ 
made upon the ſurface of the world, 
by earthquakes and volcanos, 


The agitation of the waters of the 
ocean, from whatever cauſe. 


The 
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The diſcharge of different ſub- 
ſtances from the mouths of a multi- 
1 of rapid rivers. | 


The conſtant generation of marine 
productions, both vegetable and ani- 
. Shores waſhed away. by the ſeas 
continually beating againſt them. 


In ſhort, whatever thus obſtructs, 
or gives 2 freer paſſage to the waters 
of the ocean, inſenſibly occaſions 
the retreat or advance of that ele- 
ment. | 


Elevating the mind to remote anti- 
quity, granting that there have been 
periods of time ſufficiently extenſive, 

| it 
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it cannot be denied but that ſuch 
cauſes are amply ſufficient to produce 
the effects, however uncommon, that 


have hitherto, and ſhall hereafter 
command our attention. 


They account very ſatisfactorily for 
the appearance of ſhells, of ſea-fiſhes, 
of coral, of limeſtone, and other 
marine productions, conſtituting the 
ſummits .and bottoms of the higheſt 
mountains, and other vaſt portions of 
the terreſtrial globe. 
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$ECTtoON_ 


The Fourteenth, 


*T is beret here to pdt that 

ſome alteration, as to the ſituation 

of countries, or the poſition of the 

axis of the world, has of late been 
ſuſpected actually to take place. A 
few modern philoſophers have even 
been induced to think, that this cir- 
cumftance alone could have altered 

the poſition of the ſea, and have pro- | 

duced thoſe extraordinary effects which 
are every where obſervable, Vet, 


ſhould we even be induced to grant 
| the 
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the exiſtence of ſuch a change, 
it muſt be allowed to be of a ſlow 
and gradual progreſſion ; and, cer- 
tainly, though filent, and unobſerved 
by the ſcrutiny of mankind, it may be 
conceived to produce great and im- 
portant effects. Yet even then, it could 
only conſpire with thoſe numerous and 
ANNE influences e enume- 
rated. 


: It is however, perhaps, ſomerhat 
doubtful, whether this change, which 


they contend for, has or has not taken 
place. At all events, the alteration 
ſeems to be of a nature that as yet 
admits not of demonſtration : and, 
till ſuch proof is actually brought, 
it will be ever received with diſtruſt, 
by men who found their reaſonings 


upon 
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upon no other baſis than that of un⸗ 
deniable — | 


h The vaſt ag productions; 
however, ſimilar to thoſe now met with 
only between the tropics, that have 
been diſcovered petrified in the nortk- 
ern latitudes,” (occurring too in ſtone 
and other matter conſtituting the 
countries of ſuch colder regions ; and 
in ſituations where innumerable cir- 
eumſtances demonſtrate, that the ani- 
mals and vegetables, of which they 
are the remains, have been generated, 
lived, and died in the very diſtricts 
where ſuch petrifaQions are at preſent 
found), give a very conſiderable 
ſtrength to this opinion. They would 
ſeem. Indeed to convince us, that a 


change 


, 
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change in the poſition of the axis of the 
earth has taken place, and the ſame 
cauſes continuing, will take place, from 
ſome unobſerved operations of nature. 


Were ſuch a change once admitted, 
the conſequences may abſolutely have 
been, that the countries which are 
ſituated at preſent under the ſcorching 
rays of the ſun, at periods remote 
may have obtained another ſituation, 
and may be conceived to have conſti- 
tuted the polar regions of che world. 
And that the inhoſpitable regions, on the 
other hand, now covered with a deep 

and laſting ſnow, in their turn may 
have equally luxuriated in all the 


felicity of more happy and warmer 
climes. | 


Yet 


"BY 15 . 
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Vet whether this cauſe, granting it 
to exiſt, ſhould be received as equally 
eſſential among the many obvious 
ones already mentioned, is much to 
be diſputed. Could we even be clear 
in our determination, whether it  ope- 
rates powerfully, though lowly, or not 
at all, th changing the ſituation of the 
Waters, it would perhaps be found by 

no means 1s conſequential. | MV 


1 


an 
0 


* che facts i are the fulleſt 
proofs. of the {ea's 8 perpetual advance 
upon the dry land, are of the moſt 
Ariking nature. They impreſs us 
with proſpects truly aſtoniſhing; and 
convince. us ſufficiently, that the 
fame powers at preſent exiſt, which, 


ſilent 
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filent as the lapſe of time, have al- 
ready produced flow, . but. univerſal 
effects. 


Enormous quantities of ſhells of 
every kind, . corals, ſeasfiſh, - lime- 
ſtone, marble, chalk, calcareous earth, 
beds and even deſerts of ſand, with 
other numerous remains of marine 
productions, are met with in every 
quarter of the globe, in ſome mea- 
ſure aan the countries of the 
world itſelf. 


. "a 
4 2 F? #7* 7 


"The ah of theſe aff ertions eannot 
* diſputed; this enquiry has already 
afforded repeated proofs. Yet, out of 
thoſe. innumerable facts that might 
! 3 till 


1 VHS Are Ad 


bein de adaused, it may not perhaps 
be amiſt to ſelect one, — 
corroboration. 


I 12 2 bu of Prance 
apwards of a Hundred and eight 


| miles from tite ſed, throughout x dif- 


trier of eighty fare titks, eight or 
fine feet below tlie ſitrface, they come 
to a bed cf ſhell-marle, etre 
chiefly” of oyſters and other marine 
producxtons. Thefe thells are found 
to extend, in many diſtricts, to an 
unknown depth, but, upon the whole, 
ar leaſt to che depth of eighteen fdet; 
and — —œ—è * 
de oſt en computa 
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fathonis of ſhells, moſtly decayed and 
| broken into fraginents . 


That ſuch curious 
" jets are; univ 


ſpring of the ſea, will be readily ac- 


and familiar * 


knowledge The ſhells and fiſhes, 


in ſome diſtricts, are ſtill found to re- 
tain their marine matter, though 
much decayed: - But of the prodi- 
into ſtoniez ſome are found whole, 
by an animal well known to prey up- 
fame effects, uſed chemically, medi- 
cally, and in agriculture, as thoſe ta- 
kom immediately from . A 


The 
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The ſhell-fiſh of the ſame kind are 
of all ſizes, ſome. young and others old; 
They form diſtinct beds of oyſtters, coc- 
kles, &c. Their ſmalleſt articulations 
may be remarked, and even the pearls 
are obſerved that the ing animal 
produced. The teeth too of many of 
the fiſhes are in ſuch a ſtate, as ſuffi- 
.ciently to convince us that they have 
been made uſe of, and conſequently 
that they belonged to animals that 
once were alive. The appearance of 
the limeſtone rocks upon the tops of 
tricts of | the. world, is no leſs conclu- 


7 ago. 
vil 12; 
And that MM this _"O_ not been oeca- 


honed, as has been vulgarly conceiy=- 
62.4 6 ed, 
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ed, by any univerſal inundation of the 
ocean, is demonſtrable, :bothi-from the 
fiſhes petrified in the beds of lime- 
ſtone, which ſeem to be in the places 
where they have been generated, 
lived! and died, forming diſtin beds 
of oyſters, cockles, &c., and oftentimes 
depoſited with as much Tegularity as 
beds of © living thell-fiſh" ate in any 
part of the f ſea; and from the various 
marine productions which, in variety 
af” inſtances; are ſeparated by im- 
xenſe beds of es” or * 
_— s adnyd good v Ne 
2 Buch are indiſputed monuments of 
a ſingular ſucceſſion of events! ſuch 
the proofs that the ſea is by no means 
ſtationary! , They - indeed. feem to 
L 3 prove 


10 n Avr, AND 


prove ta us, beyond all; manner of 
controverfy, that this element, at re- 
peated and different petiods, has ex- 
OO eee 


Wen en this by a 0 

different inſtances. Circumſtances ren- 
der it evident, that many; of the 
illands vf the warld have, one time or 
other, been the higheſt land of ad- 
joining continents; and it is not ima 
prodable, hat thoſe. contipents them | 
ſelves, a it has already been ſuggeſted, 
alternately have been buried, and have 
emerged from the ocean, From this 
reaſoning, then, it followa, that the 
various -iflandg-of-the globe, as they 
have many of them been joined to 
"RE" Aer * ſo will they at 
A future 
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ſuture periode exit d longer -4aþ 
iſlands. Either the fea departing will 
leave them portions of adjoining con- 
tinents; or, by its certain though 
ſlow advances, immerſe them in its 
reſtleſs waters. 


A curious circumſtance it may not 
be amiſs here to mention, though not 
with any kind of view to confirm the 
preceding reaſonings, as they ſtand in 

no ſort of need of confirmation from 
facts that are ambiguous. The whole 
of the iflands of the South ſea would 
ſeem to have conſtituted one vaſt ag- 
gregate. Without the poſſibility of 
communication, the inhabitants of 
Otaheite and New Zealand, ſeparated 
14 . 
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by che ſea two thouſand miles 
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0 « 


rang. 
SECTION 
Lands The Fifteenth. 91 


ERE let me obſerve, that in 
theſe tranſitions, the ſeas in 
3 inſtances are ſeen to forſake 
their antient ſtations with rapidity ; in 
others, and indeed much more com- 
monly, bythe moſt gradual retreat; and 
where the waters of the deep have 
been well known to rage, they now 
leave diſtricts prepared for the beauti- 
ful ſcenes'of Te. 


On other occaſions the ocean is ob- 
ſerved to obtain the ſuperiority, either 
: "wp a flow and certain approach, or by 
burſting 
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burſting in at one, and overwhelm= 
ing every thing in an undiſtinguiſed 


The variodd Seliitivns here ſuggeſted 

_ are ſenſibly diſcerned by thoſe who bor- | 
der upon he ſea-coaſt.. "Throughout I 

| the whole of Europe, | towns cele- 

rated as the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſea- 
ports, at preſent are met with thirty 
dr forty miles diſtant from the ocean. 
To - ſpecify particular iniftances of. 
e nn ws is altogither ur- 
traditions of every country abound 
with nnn ö 


on the ether band, witkin the 
een eee 


afford 0 of making 
- 2 3,334&: | | | : fuch 
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croachment of this element is equally 
obſervable ; and though thoſe advan- 
ces are often of the floweft nature, 
yet, in the courſe of time, it may 
eafily be conceived, that effects of 


the fiſt importanee muſt, from the 
continuance of ſuch Enefoachments, 


inevitably tak place, | 


The Baltic, for aides. has PY 
ftroyed and overwhelmed, among 
many others, the famous port of Vi- 
neta; and covered by flow degrees 
play pete ef! Pomerania, ER, 


Ft Ss PEE n hs fea walk. 
1. the coaſt of Norway, is well 
kbaovn to have detached: ſeveral little 
iſlands from the 3 and: is 
560 {till 
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ſtill making ar depredations * 
che continent. 4 10 Hi: ©: 


8 


F 


nag 2 . 45 
The N ocean ener aaching 
by degrees. upon the, ſhores, of Hol- 
Aand, near Catt, overwhelmed the 
"ruins. of an antient citadel of the 
Romans, which had formerly been 
built upon that coaſt; and which is 
now wings under the water. | 


N Py Py 1 , "= 
i. MEE 1433 50izsd Fft 3 


nſtanc of the ſea's gray 
dual * ! It now remains 
to give a few, examples of its more 
ſudden advances, In the reign of 
Henry the Firſt, that element over- 


flowed, wich à ſudden and — 
inundation, the extenſſve eſtates of 
the Earl of Godwin) and has formed 
that bank diſtinguiſhed, even ts this 
| day, 


— 
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day, by the name of the Godwin 
Sands. . 7 1 gon 


Two hundred and fifty years are 
paſt ſince a ſimilar eruption drowned, 
in the territory of Dort, an hundred 
thouſand perſons, and a ſtill greater 


number in the neighbourhood of 
Dullart. 


A melancholy inundation, it is uni- 
verſally known, buried in modern 
times, with a vaſt rapidity, the half 
of Friezland. Not more than ſixty 
years ago, the church-ſteeples of 
eighteen villages near Mardike teſti- 
fied the unhappy event. 'They then 
appeared above the ſurface of the 
ſea, but have ſince yielded to the 
force. of- the waves. N 


? * 
enn 


9 


the eircuniſtances ſo recently enu- 


| 
4 
' 
l 
| 
| 
| 
. 
b 
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It may not de amiſs in this ents 
meration of facts, thus teſtifying the 
ſea's important and rapid eneroach⸗ 
ments, to make ſome mention of 
that account, which has been de- 
livered by Plato df the Atlantic land. 
In his detail of the patticulars re⸗ 
lating to the country in queſtion, he lets 
us know, that they were handed down 
td him by the celebrated Solon. That 


diſtinguiſhed fage of antiquity had tra- 
velled into Egypt, and received li 


intelligence of the matter from a 
obſcure tradition of the | Egyptian 
prieſts. The world ave long re- 
garded the whole af this ſingular 
narrative as an ingenidus fable; but 


merated give us the greateſt reaſon 


ww. 
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to-prefume, that ſomething of a fimilar 
nature actually may have taken place. 


* conſiderable time is paſt, Gyn 
Plato *, ſince the land of Atlantes 
Os It was as large as © 
Aſia-Minor and Syria united, and was 
fituated near the pillars of Hercules 
in the Atlantic ocean. The imagina- 
uon of the poetical philoſopher ex- 
ults in the deſcription of thoſe nu- 
merous advantages, which the inha- 
bitants fo long enjoyed in that charm- 
ing region. This felicity, together 
with their diſtinguiſhed refinement, 
' terminated, however, by a dreadful 
and e inundation. For = 


15 ® gee his Timæus. 


ſea, 
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ſea, ſuddenly forſaking its antient fta- 
tion, at once overwhelmed the coun- 
try and drowned all its inhabitants. At 
preſent, not even the ſmalleſt veſtige 
of ſuch a land is any where to be 


. | 
bois bolignu gte 


G * * e * 


The inundations of the ocean that 
have been eſteemed univerſal, and 
recorded in the traditions or various 
annals of mankind, would ſeem here 


to ſolicit ſome attention. Partial en- 
erbachments of the ſea, which have 
ever exiſted, muſt alone have given 
riſe to theſe vague and inconſi iſtent 
navrations In an uncultivated age, 
when men were ignorant of the eſta- 
bliſhed laws of a every little inci- 
de nt 


f 
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dent was exaggerated, and might have 
been ſufficient” to have given birth to 
the moſt abſurd and incredible con- 
jectures. The inſufficiency of the 
water of the ocean to cover the whole 
earth, the unnatural ſuppoſition of 


a great and intereſting part of na- 
ture being at once deſtroyed, the 


inconſiſtent manner in which all ſuch 
ſtories are ever related, impreſs us 
with inſurmountable incredulity. In 
ſhort, they never can be received, 
never can be thought reconcileable to 
_ reaſon, by the ſenſible and enlightened 

part of the human ſpecies. fy 


In the place then of commenting 
upon fabulous ſtories, the effuſions of 
ignorance and error, may it not be 

3 full 
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full as well to give ſome general hints, 
which” may for ever caution man- 
kind, from being "ide captivated with 
ſimilar deluſions? 


1 
4 " f 


237 us ſeparate circumſtances, 
that are of an improbable nature, 


from the narrations of remote or 
diſtant hiſtory. Whenever we en- 
tertain ourſelves with the tranſaQtions 2 
of the paſt times, never ſhould we 
enter upon them but with the firmeſt 
- perſuaſion, that the incidents which 
glaringly contradict the eſtabliſhed 
laws of nature, are but the dreams 
and erroneous concluſions of men, 
involved in barbariſm and obſcurity. 
Is it poſſible, without an eye to this, 
to perafe with any kind of advan- 


tage the antient! errors of mankind 5 15 
Oh | 4139 | Our 
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Our immediate predeceſſors were 
firmly and univerſally perſuaded of 
the real exiſtence of the mereſt phan- 
toms of imagination. To enumerate 
the many inſtances of their folly, 
would be but a painful taſk: The 
intelligent, indeed, feel themſelves hurt 
by ſuch narrations. To conceive him- 
ſelf allied to a ſpecies capable of ſuch 
glaring miſconceptions, can, in fact, 
never be flattering to a man endued 
with ſuperior reaſon and ſenſibility. 
Let. us, however, ſele& an hiſtorical 
eireumſtance from the multitude of 
thoſe that reflect ſatire and diſgrace 
upon human nature. The unbounded 
influence of ſorcery and witcheraft 
was never once diſputed, among our 
. almoſt immediate anceſtors; and it is 
M 2 a well 
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a well-known fact, that a number of 
the human ſpecies, in theſe days ſcarce- | 
ly to be credited, fell victims to fuck 
groundleſs ſuperſtitions. Were. men, 
however, i ignorant and credulous 
enough i in thepreſent age, to afſert with 
confidence the real exiſtence” of ſuck 
_ Imaginary beings, the natives of Europe 
at leaſt have acquired juſt diſcernment” 
| ſufficient, to ſee the nature of ſuch 
deluſion. But why do thoſe very 
Europeans: ſtill ſo far "countenance. 
folly, as to give an unlimited credit 
to ſimilar fables and abſurdities of 
antiquity ? Are the preſent natives of 
Europe any worſe for being a little 
wiſer than their anceſtors? And can 
it, at this day, injure the morals of 
ſociety, or the intereſts of mankind, 
e N to 
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to make them ſtill a little wiſer than 

they are; to diveſt them of a Part of 
their, folly, and to prevent them from 
falling again into groundleſs and falſe 
ſuppoſitions, tending to deſtroy or at 
leaſt to ſet them at variance with one 
another? r 


Theſe laſt obſervations are un- 
queſtionably true, yet, however true, 
might in this place have been 
entirely omitted. In ſhort, fabulous 
ſtories and circumſtances, | glaringly 
contradicting the eſtabliſhed laws of 
nature, can only be received by 
thoſe who blindly receive any thing. 
Such as are incapable of diſtinguiſh- 
ing the links of probability, eager- 
| M 3 ly 
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Ire would however be unpardonable i in | 

me to omit. mentioning ſome eir- 
cumſtarices; of 'a widely different and 
of a more intereſting nature. What” | 
appear to be the undoubted remains of 
tropical productions, both of the 
animal and vegetable kind, whoſe 
former exiſtence evidently ſeems to 


n 


have depended upon the ſun's direct 
influence, have been diſcovered pe- 
trified in high northern latitudes; 
where ſuch ' ſtones and petrifactions 
as I have before mentioned, are ſo 

M 4 abundant, 
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; abundant, as even in ſome meaſure 
to conſtitute immenſe diſtricts and 
portions of the countries, where they 
are at preſent found. Within the 
contexture, for inſtance, of prodi- 
gious maſſes of ſtone, throughout the 
northern regions of Europe, the im- 
preſſions of plants are... obſervable, 
Theſe plants are chieffy of the ca- 
pillary kind, but ſometimes of a,pecu- 
har ſpecies of fern, both well known | 
to be ſimilar to the prelent panes, * 
the tropical e f. dig levig 


Nod bat | Dis len 
Remains of | mk and croco- 


diles changed into ſtone, have been 
diſcovered i in England, Germany, Kc. 1 


* * ſuch nals are in | the cabinet of 
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as alſo have the teeth of ſharks ; and 2 
vaſt variety of ſhell and other fiſhes 
preſent themſelves, impreſſed upon 
ſtones, in the various parts of 
Europe, which at preſent no where 
exiſt but in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
and other ſuch tropical ſituations. 
And all theſe appearances of vege- 
| tables, animals and fiſhes, found re- 


77 Hit Te 


mote from their native | regions, are 


— 
accompanied with variety of circum- 


© 1 g 


ſtances, which ſufficiently indicate that 
they were generated, lived and died 
in the very diſtricts where their pe- 


ee 


trifsctions are at preſent diſcovered. | TN 


Its 


In ſhort, how theſe productions 
ever could come into thoſe northern 


ſituations may well excite our aſto- 


— ment: 
8 


9 
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niſhment. "They would f e indeed 
almoſt deciſive, to eſtablim the rea 


400 g Tea 
ſonings previouſſy ſuggeſted, in re- 
ſpect to. a a change in the latitudes. of 
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coun At all events, thoſe cli- 
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mates muſt, o origh ; ally, 1 have been 
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then th theſe circumſtances ſhould be 


* acrrt>re 


thought inconcluſive i in proving, that 
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an alteration in the poſition of the, 

axis of the world has aQually taken, 
place; 3 they at leaft hold up, and that 
in 1 the "moſt firiking point of view. 
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Such then ate the revoliions 
that take place upon the ſuperficial 
parts of the earth! And though in tra- 
cing theſe more minute op erations, 
we have by no means been ſolicitous 
to demonſtrate an uninterrupted ſuc- 
ceſſion of events; yet I flatter , my 
ſelf, what has been ſuggeſted upon that 
ſubj ect may. have made the defired 
impreſſion. Let us, however, once 
more revert to chat elevated ſpecies 
of philoſophy, whoſe eſſential truths 
abſorb every leſs important conſider- 
ation. What is it to us how the cli- 


mates 
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would ſeem indeed 
almoſt 11 0 e eſtabliſh the, rea 
My | ſuggeſted, in re- 

; 4 e in the latitudes of 
countries. . £ Ar all events, thoſe * 

f da mut, originally, have been 
fan d of the exiſtence, 


ted P, the 
mel aa vegetables. If 
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GUCH then are the revolutions 


that take place upon the ſuperficial 


parts of the earth! And though in tra- 
cing theſe. INTE: minute es. 8 


to > demonſtrate : an uninterrupted: . 
ceſſion of events; yet I flatter my-, 
ſelf, what has been ſuggeſted upon that - 
ſubj ect may have made the deſired 
impreſſion. . Let us, however, once 
more revert to that elevated ſpecies | 
of philoſophy, whoſe eſſential truths 
abſorb every leſs important conſider- 
ation. What is it to us how the cli- 
| mates 
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* 88 and countries ter 6 | 
ations, or how the ſeas forſake their 


ftations, when we are moſt undoubt- 


edly convinced, that matter no where 


is at reſt ; that the very ſeas, the 
countries, and the world itſelf are 


— of picks ER . e 


. —— nen truths ſhould never 
be forgot: That : * im als and vege⸗ 
tables flouriſh and decay; that earths 
are formed by flow degrees ; that 
2 too change by time; chat ſtone 
is formed, is decompoſed or altered 


n 


in its compoſition 3 chat mountains 


now are elevated, now deptlſed — 
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PROM the mas of the facts it 
muſt then deciſtrely appear, 


That not one ſingle ſubſtance in 
nature is either permanent or pri- 
5 8 


That the animals, the vegetables, 
the earths, the ſtones, the minerals, 
alike take their origin in the gradual 
progreſs of time, and, in its unceaſing | 
ſucceſſion, are alike expoſed to innu- 
merable tranſmutations. 


* 


That 
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That the globe itſelf, tn n "OY 

titude of cauſes, is ſubject to the moſt 
Now but intereſting revolutions. 
Ora 

That it undergoes incredible chan- 

ges from heat and cold, volcanos and 


2 943 AS37400 I 


That vaſt alterations are perpetually | 
made by the decay, generation, pe- 


_ trifaQtion, and other —— 
of. vegetables and animal: . 


That the ſea is Fe Wie oY 
ing er face of ar * ; 


"That in the 2 . 4 time, 
| it alternately encroaches upon the 


dry-land, | takes it from, and again 
reſtores i it to its inhabitants. 2 
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And chat gradual, but obvious 
influences occaſion thoſe numerous 
yet partial inundations, that have 
been found to make ſuch deep and 
laſting impreſions; and which have 
exiſted in every country, and left 
behind them the moſt viſible marks 
of ruin and devaſtation” 7 
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1 is a to nend facts. * 
farther, in proof of a ſucceſſion of 
events of an amazing duration. In 
this enquiry, an extenſive field has been 
opened for ſpeculation. Facts of 42 
ſingular nature are placed in a light 
in which they ſeem not hitherto to have 
been viewed. A man of common ob- 
ſervation, who freely exerciſes thepow- 
ers of his reaſon on the general appear 
ance of things, will now be more 
equal to the talk of this inn 
inveſtigation. 


( 4 oY Let 
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Let it then ſuffice to offer a few 
general obſervations on the ſubject, 
ealily deducible from what has al- 
ready been ſaid. Every circumſtance 
then, every train of juſt reaſoning on 
the facts related, in my humble ap- 
prehenſion, declare the human ſpecies, 
all animal and vegetable life, and the 
whole ſcene of nature to be of a very 
different antiquity, from what has 
hitherto been apprehended. We have 
| ſeen for what reaſon, any thing ſa- 
tisfactory on the ſubje& is out of 
the reach of human tradition; and 
enjoying ſo ſhort an exiſtence, is it 
to be wondered at if our notions of 
time itſelf are become ſurpriſingly 
contracted? How familiar too in life. 
are the inſtances of obvious incon- 
| N ſiſtency! 
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fiſtency ! Ought we then to be much 
ſurpriſed, if in the general belief of 
mankind we meet with ſomething 
erroneous? One part of the human 
ſpecies are without even the poſſibility 
of coming at any other knowledge, 
chan that which is obtained by oral 
tradition, or by their own. immediate 
experience. Ignorant of the arts of 
regiſtering ideas, whole nations are 
without any written books, hiero- 
glyphics,; or other ſtanding memorials 
whatever. Becauſe they are not be- 
neſited in theſe reſpects as we are, 
the contracted and prejudiced, among 
us are in ſome degree diſpoſed, to de- 
8 grade them from the rank of human 


Many 
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Many nations, tis true, are dif- 
ferently circumſtanced ; they have 
written obſervations. But of what 
nature are they ?—Voluminous tracts : 
whoſe contents are abſurdities, that are 
greedily devoured by an undiſcerning 
multitude! 


As to the ineſtimable few, endued 
with ſuperior abilities, who write in 
a rational and conſiſtent manner, and 
whoſe clear diſcernment and ſound 
underſtandings raiſe them above the 
ordinary level of mankind, how are 
they requited? Ignorance diſcovers not 
the truth of their obſervations ; and, 
becauſe they differ from the ignorant, 
they expoſe themſelves to the cenſure 
of the greateſt part of the world. 


N 2 Do 
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Do they then profit eſſentially by 
the advantages they pofleſs? Elabo- 
rate fabricators of what have been 
| erroneouſly. eſteemed unqueſtiona- 
ble ſtandards of refinement, ſeem 
either to have miſtaken the intereſts, 
or to have intentionally impoſed upon 
the ſenſes of mankind. Inſtead of 
giving vigour to their judgments, do 
they not labour to render them in- 
capable of judging, and ſpread a 
gloomy influence over the whole con- 
duct of their Hives? The dupes of the 
f artifices of ſyſtem and of ſuperſti- 
tion, what peaceable and ſpotleſs 
—_ what valuable members of 
; fociety! what virtuous models of 
. perfeQtion ! Should ſuch qualifications, 
ſuch deluſions, characteriſe the ſtateſ- 


92 5 men 
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men or the monarchs of the world, 
ought we to be ſurpriſed, if, blind to 
the real intereſts of ſociety, they prove' 
the tyrants or gothic rulers of man- 
kind! Unhappy, truly, is the lot of 
men that chance to be directed by 

thoſe, who, in the momentous cir- 
cumſtances of life, are incapable to 
dire& themſelves! 


What pains are there not taken, to ſtop 
the inlets of all knowledge, toblind, or to 
confuſe mankind! EffeQually deceived, 
do.not the greateſt part of them thank 
their imaginary benefactors? Do they 
not too frequently. pay the greater 
deference to men, in proportion as 
they propagate abſurdities? And is it 

"05.3: ſeriouſly 
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g ſeriouſly thought, chat deceiving man- 
kind is the real intereſt of ſociety? 
' Granting that a ſmall portion of the hu- 
man ſpecies be actually benefited by ob- 
ſcurity, do they think that the reſt par- 
ticipate the advantage? Can men thus 
artfully blindfolded trace the windings 
of nature? Can we, ſhort-ſighted 
of ourſelves, ' and hoodwinked by 
others, make any progreſs in philo- 
ſophical reſearches ? Can we, amid 
ſuch confuſion of ideas, though poſ- 
ſeſſed of the diſpoſition, accompliſh 


4: purpoſe of doing juſtice either to 


: ourſelves or to our fellow-creatures? 
Is it poſſible for us, under ſuch wretch- 
| ed circumſtances, to diſtinguiſh what | * 
really right or wrong, to fix with 
5 preciſion the boundaries of morality ? 
DORN 'The 
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The inhabitants of a celebrated por- 
tion of the globe ſtile themſelves the 
rational, the civilized, the intelligent 
of mankind. Yet, with all their 
| boaſted knowledge, are they not ab- 
ſurd enough to confine the exiſtence 
of the world, and its vaſt appendages, 
the unbounded ſcenes of nature, to 
the trifling limits of a few thouſand 
years? They have gazed at the writ- 
ten monuments of the Eaſt, at the 
hieroglyphics, and the pyramids of 
Egypt. They have adopted, as won- 
ders of antiquity, the labours of 
men that exiſted but a few centu- 
ries before themſelves. The re- 

_ cords of immediate predeceſſors, they 
have made the bounds of antiqui- 
ty. Children of a day, they have 
3 given 


* 
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given but e day to the exiſtence of 


 _— > 


, Pre udicestoo, which they arediſcern- 


ing enough to cenſure in others, lord it 


over their finer underſtandings. They 


laugh at the errors and groſs ſuperſti= 


tions of the reſt of the world 3 yet, 
inexculably, are they captivated with 
ſimilar deluſions. Enemies to liberal 


inveſtigation, when the reſult of it 5 


ſeems to contradict their favoured 
opinions, they condemn often without 


examination, the labours of the ſenſible 


and diſcerning. Thus do they diſcou- 
rage the intelligent memhers of ſociety, 
ſuffer them not to diſcern. They inſiſt 


** it that the , the vege- 


tables, 
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tables, the human fpecies, the world 
itſelf, with all the magnificent fcenes 


years exiſtence! Unwilling to depart 
from ſuch degrading and unwarrant- 
able concluſions, they are even diſpoſed 
to cenſure thoſe who vindicate the 
cauſe of nature and of truth. Innu- 
merable are the monuments of the 


extenſive influence of folly, and of 


the weakneſs and limited reach of hu- 
man * 


In the circle of exiſtence, in vain 
do we ſeek for the beginning of things. 
How abſurd and fruitleſs every re- 
courſe to calculation on the ſubject 


of antiquity! The ftretch of human 


| enn neceſſarily fails us; a mul- 
{811 | tiplied 


of nature, are but of ſome thouſand 
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tiplied ſeries of numbers, of which 
we cannot poſſibly have any adequate 
idea, unavoidably leaves the matter re- 
moved at an unlimited diſtance. In 
ſhort, ourſelves, our lives, and cal- 
culations, are but Points i in time and 
in nature : 


' 
v 


Is there not then ſome reaſon for 
us to ſuſpeQ, what; in theſe days rarely 
enters into the imagination of any 
man, 


That there has ever been a ſucceſ- 
ſion of events, ſomething ſimilar to 
What! is continually obſerved. 


That nature muſt, Sa endleſs ; 
periods of duration, have acted by 


That 
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That the human ſpecies have had, 
and will have, an uniform and inſi- 
Nite exiſtence! 
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SECTION 


The 7 wenticth. 


AVING thus endeavoured to 
give an inſight into the na- 
ture of things; and having adduced 
variety of facts and reaſonings, to 
obviate the contracted notions too 
univerſally prevailing; it may not now 
be amiſs to make ſome general obſer- 
vations, which the nature of our ſub- 
jet unavoidably leads us to. In as 
explicit a manner then as poſſible, I 

- ſhall endeavour to ſhew ſome of the 
cauſes, why the bulk of mankind have 


ever 
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ever received improper notions, both 
of themſelves and of the objects every- 
where ſurrounding them. 


By nature, man is evidently impreſſ- 
ed with an attachment to his own ſpe- 
cies, of the warmeſt kind. This 
ſtamp of -nature's hand is indeed inſe- 
parable from life. Acctuated by its in- 
uence, we cultivate every. thing that 
{ſeems to have a tendency to make man- 
kind happy. Yet, in every trivial in- 
ſtance, under various diſguiſes, this 
principle is too often found to degene- 
rate into one more immediately ſelfiſh 
and contracted ; and in this view, it 
| has juſtly been conſidered as the firſt 
and moſt important fpring of almoſt 


we 
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It is this prevailing love of ſelf, 
Which has ſeparated man at ſo vaſt a 
diſtance from the beautiful works of 
nature ; which has raiſed him in ima 
gination to an high and lofty ſtation 
in the ſcale of exiſtence. Aſk any 
one of the undiſtinguiſhed maſs of peo- 
ple, for what purpoſe every thing ex- 
ſts? The general anſwer is, that every 
thing was created for our particular 
uſe and accommodation! In this ſame 
manner, the world itſelf has been 
viewed in the - erroneous light of a 
manſion,” fitted up for the general pre- 
ſervation of animal and vegetable life. 
In ſhort, the whole magnificent ſcene 
of things i is daily and confidently aſ- 
ſerted to be ultimately intended for 
the peculiar convenience of mankind. 
* Thus 
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Thus do the bulk of the human ſpe- 
cies vauntingly | elevate themſelves 
above the innumerable exiſtences that 
ſurround them ! 


As far as poſſible, the philo- 
ſopher ſhould fteer clear of circum- 
ſtances, which miſlead and faſcinate 
the judgment. Let us then forſake 
this beaten track; again let us ven- 
ture to ſurmiſe, that ſuch immenſe 
portions of matter, as worlds and their 
varied modifications of animation, have 
ever exiſted. If it be neceſſary that 
worlds, vegetables and animals ſhould 
exiſt, why not always? Here it is 
however proper to repeat, that the 
natural objects with which we are 
every where ſurrounded, when duly 
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ſtituent parts. 
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attended to, ſeem ſtrongly th point 
out, that one ſubſtance changes in- 


matter, conſtituting. every / ſpecies of 
exiſting ſubſtance, ſo far from being 


at reſt, fluctuate in continual revo- 
lution; and that though men, ani» 
mals, vegetables, earths, ſtones, mi- 
nerals, ever have, and will exiſt; yet 
do they . ! their con- 


1 of the abſolute cer- 
tainty, that things change one in- 
to another; there is not a parti» 


cle of exiſting ſubſtance, which may 


not ſeem to have itſelf participated 
of animal or vegetable life, or to 


wp been derived from matter thus 


nn. | 


) 
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previouſly animated? The reaſonings 


of this enquiry incline us to think 
ſo. The marble, the . chalk, the 


limeſtone, and the calcareous ſubſtance 
in general, evidently appear to derive 
their origin from teſtaeeous matter, 
or the ſhells of marine animals, and 
from products of the coral kind. The 
ſtones, carths, and clays, of a differ- 
ent quality from the calcareous, would 
appear, from various circumſtances and 
impreſſions, to be the genuine offspring 
of land animals and vegetables. Mi- 
neral ſubſtances, it is needleſs to re- 
peat, are derived from rocks, where 
the matter they are compoſed of firſt 


exudes, and in proceſs of time digeſts, 


and is brought to perfection; the 
IE 11 rocks 


a 
- — 
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rocks themfelves being. progreſſively 
formed from the ſpoils of vegetables 
and animals. Aninial and vegetable 
exiſtence then ſeem abſohutely neceſ- 
fary to the production ef the various 
fubſtances that are met with; while 
thoſe-very ſubſtances are equalty ne- 
eeſſary to ſuch animation. Thus wilt 
it be found, that the different parts of 
nature are mutually dependent on and 

reſolvible one into another. 


-S . 


Let, amid all this fluctuation of 
beings and events, amid the eternal 
tranſmutations or changes of one 
ching into another, an unerring uni- 
formity is preſerved throughout the 
whole of nature. That the . 
1 1 A 
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of matter entering into the compoſi- 
tion of earths, animals, and vege- 
tables form immutably fimilar pro- 


ductions, a permanency and ſameneſs 
in the different qualities of earths, ve- 
getables, and animals, ſufficiently de- 
monſtrate. What difference, let me 
aſk, is there between the compoſition 
of the animals and vegetables of to- 
day, and of thoſe of the remoteſt pe- 
riod, under ſimilar circumſtances of 
climate and ſituation? The earths, 


mineral particles, waters, and materi- 


als entering into their compoſitions, 


vary not in their natures, For though 


earths, minerals, and waters themſelves 


are gradually formed, and in time 
gradually decay ; yet are there others 


xeproduced with all their qualities. 
0 2 The 
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- The revolutions: of ſociety,—the | 

contention of nations, — the downfall 
of empires, extinguiſh not the human 
ſpecies. © Nor are the animals and ve- 
getables of the extended ſcenes of na- 

ture in any degree threatened with to- 
tal extermination. "Tis true, extraordi- 
nary operations of nature at times par- 
tially affect their exiſtence; but tumul- 
tuous ſcenes of devaſtation and calamity 
are uſually ſucceeded by ſerene and hap- 
py periods of tranquillity, that compen- 
ſate for deſtruction, and give ample ſcope 
to fertility and population. How in- 
compatible with reaſon is it to ſuppoſe, 
that nature, whoſe every operation is 
ſtamped with wiſdom and conſiſtency, 
ſhould give a fatal blow to her own 
exiſtence, and in ſome meaſure extin- 


ut 
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guiſh herſelf in the annihilation and 
deſtruction of animation! 


The continual formation and de- 
cay of every exiſting ſubſtance, the 
unceaſing circulation of matter that 
has been ſo copiouſly explained, pro- 
duces no diſorder. Innumerable be- 
ings exult in their exiſtence but for a | 
day, then droop, and change the mode 
of that exiſtence ; yet ,do they each 
of them leave their different forms 
and ſpecies equally numerous and 
flouriſhing. A continual waſte in 
every part is neceſſary to the in- 
ceſſant repairs of the whole. The 
cloſeſt ſympathy and connection is 
preſerved, throughout the entire ſyſ- 
en or r en or 


member 
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member of the vet in performa 
ing its proper offices, operates both 
to its own preſervation and to that of 
the whole, 


— ——— — — 


Nor is the! magnificence fo uni- 
yerſil and apparent—the beautiful 
order and diſpoſition of che ſeve- 
tal parts that compoſe” the ſtupen= 
dous whole—any objection to an un- 
bounded ſucceſſion of events. So far 
indeed from being an objection, they 
might undoubtedly be brought as the 
ſtrongeſt confirmation of ſuch a doc- 
trine. Is it not far caſier to conceive. 

7 things to exiſt as they are, and to con- 
tain eternal order and regular diſpoſi- 
tion within themſelves, than to have 


recourſe to more magnificent cauſes, 
which, 
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hich, after all, muſt be allowed to 
be eternal and ſelf-exiſtent? Were 
magnificence an objection to an eter- 
nal duration of things, is it reaſonable 
to increaſe that magnificence, to re- 
move the objection? Hf ſomething al- 
_ ways has exiſted, or muſt have been 
eternal, hy not pay a deference to 
che magnificent and beautiful objects 
of whoſe exiſtence we are certain? 
why not 9 eternity to nature? 


The ai; the univerſe itſelf, are 
compoſed of moveable particles, qua- 
kfied for eternal agitation. If then 
numerous modifications of matter this 
exiſt; if events ſimilar to thoſe already 
deſcribed, daily do take place ; what 
in the nature of things ſhould hinder 

ſuck: 
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ſuch events from having always haps 
pened? 11 Das I 5 40 


Nature is invariably the ſame, her 
laws eternal and immntahle. Sub- 
ſtances that ſeem inanimate are yet 
y in action, admit of changes 
getables riſe and fall, and men exiſt 


and die, thus they have ever done, 


Fi 
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